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f Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year Editorial. 
1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should : ’ 
unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept ; 
“Tiesto ig a eorieewtppnteting sat gctaindgentt “WIE, Peace Conference at The Hague has adjourned 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] without transforming the hope of universal peace 


into a certainty. For more than two thousand 


years, seers and prophets have prayed for and. pre- 
; Contents. dicted the end of war and the reign of peace. 
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: _ LETTERS TO THE eBTTOR: ‘pag -the history of the past.a new horoscope is’cast for the future. 
aie Where Roads Meet . > Pot ameuaar c., © 858 * Seeing the innumerable-ages of human. life which are prob- 
28 ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. : ‘ 5 oh .. ably to succeed upon the earth,-and noting the slow progress " 
é Religion First, Theology Second. 85 made in bygone ‘centuries, wise men need not fall into de- 
ay The ee. of Buddha, by Protap Chunder: Mozoom- . ‘ Gs “ len in-one eater te ee ae has eet ee ee ; 
| ar. fo) é point where. we now stand, which 1s rea ust. at the 
a. Cepmeeresat Religion: Its Relation to Modern Scientific.» end of the Middle ‘Ages, to that. pace a ‘of civiliza- 
PP <* Thought, by E. E. Newbert. . - oe BOE, a5 ick fi aad b Med: tathabl 
sty of Realisation in Japan, by Clay MagCaul ey | * 96g tion’ which is “in sight an cat be regarded .as attainable. 
_ Ingersoll’s Best... .. 867 That the conference las reviewed so many -weighty prob- 
lp a? the Hamp College Men. “2 Bie sy 7 re cae 1s «872» Tem) discussed’ the _évils of. war ‘ahd the things that make 
res ee see te Conference. « Fi a Ee eee ‘aa for’ peace, that the members have agreed: in. so much and 
ere < aeais Boston Strceta,* Oe Lee = a eee gre “differed i in so little, and have parted with mutual tespect and 
7 4S" Rev. Robert Spears... 5 5 aa a Bar Sco good will, are good omens. They who are. cynical talk of 
in? m- ~ Sith ease re Poh whe ge... 870.4, the hypocrisies of ‘the conference, zealots for peace mourn — 
oy -PULPIT.* “2, Rey _s t s+.) oyer'its shortcomings ; but.they who can take the world as it ~~ 
< the Sores of Life, by Rey. “John? Ww. Day! _,” 863, comes, and make allowance for human nature as they find it, -~ . 
a * ; AL LIFE Se .o BS te 86 aS vor themselves that. the Peace Conference has been : 
ek. ee am hPL Me ake Ae . ae * ts 6 S92 ‘peaceable, and has left: all, nations in a better mood than it. 
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without a language, they had come out 
Anglo-Saxon tongue. To right their wrongs, 
on their prayers and on the justice of their cause. England 
had a somewhat similar problem in South Africa. But, he 
declared, no one can harm the feeblest member of my race 
without the proudest and bluest blood in your race being 
degraded thereby.” 


they depended 


Bd 


IMMEDIATELY after writing the editorial in another column 
concerning special providence, the attention of the writer 
was called to an enterprise in the State of Maine, where a 
man of faith, by the aid of his followers, has been engaged in 
building a vast temple and court-yard to accommodate the 
worshippers who shall come there to enter into direct rela- 
tions with the Holy Ghost, and to be healed. Already the 
building is said to be “as imposing a piece of architecture 
as there is in Maine.” But the faith of the evangelist’s fol- 
lowers seems to have given out, and there is no more money. 
The evangelist says he has now “nothing but an old wheel- 
barrow and two cents.” He has therefore dismissed his 
followers for the present, and laid upon God the responsi- 
bility for the finishing of his temple. He says of the build- 
ing: “We shall have it. He has promised it to me; and I 
promise it to him, before men and the angels....I confess 
that I don’t see how it is to be done. God is mysterious 
with me many times, but I ask to be taken into his con- 
fidence only so far as he is willing that I should be.” It is 
probable enough that, advertising to all the world his confi- 
dential relations with God, the money will be forthcoming to 
finish this imposing building with its towers, minarets, and 
mighty golden crown, and the immense “gates of peace,” 
admitting to the court-yard. 


& 


WHEN workingmen, no matter what their grievances, kill 
with dynamite men, women and children, who have been 
guilty of no crime excepting that of riding in street-cars pro- 
vided for the public, they not only commit an act which is in 


itself hideous and to be execrated, but what is, if possible, 


even worse than that, they bring discredit and disaster upon 
the cause they represent. They quench sympathy which 
might be excited for them by genuine grievances. They 
throw the cause of labor reform back into that limbo of con- 
fusion where facts lose their value and arguments are not 
listened to. Prosperous men and women of the better class, 
which is happily a rapidly enlarging class, desire, some of 
them very earnestly, to discover how the blessings of civili- 
zation may be equalized among all the workers in the land. 
They wish to see all men and women educated, trained, and 
blessed with opportunity to such an extent that peace, pros- 
perity, happiness, and the opportunity to improve both in 
inward quality and outward condition may be the heritage of 
all the inhabitants of the land. But, when workingmen use 
dynamite, the friends of workingmen are disheartened; and 
they who have power, with the disposition to use it oppres- 
sively, are re-enforced. 
J 


Comments on the late Col. Ingersoll in the religious press 
are much more kindly than they could have been twenty 
years ago. ‘They reveal a wonderful change of heart in the 
religious people of America. We have not had recent occa- 
sion to record such a cheerful sign of the times as appears 
in the humane treatment now accorded to the great agnostic. 
Ample credit is given to him for the good qualities shown 
in his private character and in his relations with his family 
and friends. Full justice is done “to the warm loving 
heart” which made him say-things at the grave of his friends 
which he never could have justified in his lectures. Most 
remarkable of all, allowance is made by many orthodox 
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writers for the influence upon him of representatives of the 
old theology, who to such men as Ingersoll gave “a stone of 
dogma when they asked for the bread of life.” The Congre- 
gationalist even says, “It would be illuminating, could we 
know whether they still think it wise to pursue heretics to 
the bitter end.” While there is a general agreement that 
Col. Ingersoll’s attack upon Christianity had lost its force, 
and was no longer to be dreaded, something more than that 
is needed to account for the change of treatment accorded 
to an avowed infidel. It is evident that there has been a 
“change of heart” for the better. There is more humane- 
ness, more of the milk of human kindness, an ability to esti- 
mate a man for his real worth, which is new within twenty- 
five years, and is as encouraging as it is new. It is evident 
enough that, if Thomas Paine had died when Ingersoll did, 
the good that was in his character, and the eminent services 
he rendered to the country, would have been cheerfully ac- 
knowledged, and the false and malignant traditions which 
have blackened his memory would not have sprung up 
around his grave. } 


“God Did It.” 


No thought is more dear to the heart of a believer than 
that of the presence and providence of God. There is help 
and comfort for the devout soul in the assurance that the 
love and pity of an earthly parent are signs and tokens of a 
benevolence which orders all our ways. But along with the 
idea of a special and personal providence goes of necessity 
the wider thought of the universal relation of God to all 
created beings. The two things belong together. If God 
cares for everybody in general, he must care for everybody 
in particular. And yet we naturally make distinctions be- 
tween the providence which is special and peculiar to us 
and our future, and that which, like the sunshine and the 
rain, is universal and impartial. Because of the natural de- 
sire to make this distinction, and because when it is made 
many harmful results may follow, the doctrine of a special 
providence is capable of becoming injurious.. It is espe- 
cially dangerous when put to use by fanatics or by designing 
men. For a special providence almost necessarily implies a 
supernatural interposition, a miracle, the exertion of supreme 
power for the benefit of an individual. 
can persuade himself that he is the especially appointed 


agent of the Divine Providence, protected by miracle, and 


able by his prayers to change the order of events, he is no 
longer to be controlled by law or reason. 
himself, and may easily persuade himself that he has as 
good a right to use the world for his own advantage as the — 
Lord of all things has to govern it after his own fashion. 

“God did it,” or “God was in it,” are exclamations often 
heard during the last year of war. If an event is unusual 
and is attended by unexpected and welcome results, there is” 
a temptation to believe that God has direcfly interposed to 
change the current of human affairs. But such a doctrine of 
Providence, while comforting and stimulating to those who 
think they are blessed by it, is really a refined sort of 
heathenism and a doctrine of infidelity. 
human proportions. He is in one place, and not in another. 
He is active in one place, and in another is indolent. 
speaks to one, and is silent to all others. Such a belief is a 
denial of universal law, and of an infinite order of love and 
wisdom everywhere active and efficient. 

There are many who preach this narrow doctrine. of 
Divine Providence for gain. They make vast profits out of 
the credulity of their fellow-men. They surround themselves 
and their works with an atmosphere of enchantment. Any 


well-dressed man of plausible speech and gentle manners’ _ 
can collect hundreds or thousands of dollars without asking — 


any one for accent. Let him start a mission or a home or a 


rescue station or what not, and advertise the fact to the — 


He is a law unto. 
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world with the assurance, I shall live by faith, I shall ask 
no man for a dollar, but I shall depend day by day upon 
God’s blessing for the support of my work, money will 
begin to come to him sufficient for his wants. Let him 
establish his work, and tell with effusive gladness how at 
each crisis of need prayer brought the money he asked for, 
how at the pinch of distress among his orphans, his peni- 
‘tents, or his poor, unexpected friends arose and supplied 
their wants, then more money will come and in greater 
abundance, according to his skill in confiding to his bene- 
factors the secret of his private relations with God. We 
should hesitate to publish such details for the instruction of 
shifty and unscrupulous men and women, were it not for the 


fact that they are already well aware of the advantage they © 


have, and use it as a means of livelihood. 
In English as it is written for the newspapers the word 
“ miracle” is commonly used in the original sense. A mir- 
aculum is a wonder, a thing unexpected and unexplained. 
When in a collision of a railway train all the men and 
women in a car are killed or wounded but one, he is said to 
have escaped by miracle. The meaning is that it is a won- 
derful thing that one should be unharmed, when all seemed 
to share the same danger. To assert that one really was 
saved by a miracle, by an interposition of Divine Power, is to 
suggest a doctrine which is in many of its effects really per- 
nicious. Probably Mr. Moody believes that the steamer in 
which he came home would have foundered at sea, had it not 
been for the efficacy of his prayers. But the effect of that 
statement was not to increase the religious faith of the 
world, but to decrease it. For, if the salvation of Mr. Moody 
was a sign of divine favor, the death of the many who 
perished in that storm must be regarded as a proof of the 
wrath of God. We do not believe Mr. Moody made such 
- a Statement as the basis of money-getting; but it certainly 
opened for his benefit the purses of nobody knows how 
many rich men, who believed his story and would like to 
learn the secret of such relations with Omnipotence: 


The Revelation of the Human Heart. 


The central motive in religion is interest in man and 
desire for his good. In the realities of human nature, re- 
ligion has its life and its meaning. It is not something given 
to man, but something attained by himself, the product 
of his own life and needs. No religion has ever reached 
higher than the human nature of the time when it was mani- 
fested. Not what man is in his outward life does religion 
manifest, but what he is in his deepest sentiments and in his 
gifts of imagination. What we would be and what we have 
the power to see we ought to be, that is what the religion 
of to-day interprets for us. In a word, it is not our outward 
conduct that explains our religious faith; but our inward 
convictions show us what the race is moving toward. Our 
ideals are the prophecy of the future. 

First of all, then, religion has its worth as an interpreta- 
tion of ourselves to ourselves. In showing us what we wish 
to be, it shows us what we are capable of becoming. Then, 
‘again, in showing us our needs, it unveils the will of God 
toward us; that is, it makes for us access to the higher 
sources of being. God does not give to any soul that of 
which the soul has not seen the need. In our own hearts is 
the fountain and storehouse of all revelation, because there 
is the capacity for a higher spiritual life; and there is the 
motive to its acceptance. The puny heart, the wizened and 
pinched heart, the bigoted and the narrow heart, takes to it- 
self a small and insignificant religion. The small man in 
heart and mind has a small God because he worships in a 
small way. The man of generous impulses, who loves every 
little child, and who is not afraid to lend to the poor,— hop- 


ing for nothing in return,— believes in a God whose love is _ 
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equal to all the needs of men and women throughout the 
world. 

No religion ever has or ever will come into the world ex- 
cept through man himself. He is its avenue and its expres- 
sion. Let us not think that religion is for the pleasure of 
God or revelation made to gratify any need of his. It has 
meaning only with reference to man himself, and he is its 
measure and the standard of its interpretation. Its only 
worth is to inspire men and women, to give them larger 
hopes and a braver spirit. All that is merely mechanical 
and artificial about it, all that it contains that has its motive 
in some theory of authority or revelation, is of no value what- 
ever. It is not theories of revelation we are to consider, but 
facts of human need and sorrow, realities of human frailty 
and defect. The best religion is that which does men and 
women the most of good, that brings them into true relations 
with each other and with God. From this point of view 
there is no religion so superstitious and false that it has not 
something of revelation in it, for all religions show forth 
some power to comfort and to inspire. 

The test of all religion is man himself. The measure of 
the worth of any creed is its power to make men. The good 
of piety is not formality in praying or use of religious words 
at stated times, but a broader aad more generous insight into 
human needs and capacities. The worth of every prayer is 
its effectiveness in inspiring a man or men. Its value is not. 
in its appeal to God, but in its quickening of what is truest 
and most noble in ourselves. The response of God need not 
be questioned: it is our own response we need to make sure 
of, in order to have our prayer effective. 

What is human love? That is the revelation of God’s 
love. What is the worth of kindness and sympathy and af- 
fection in man or woman? ‘That it is in God when he for- 
gives and when he saves. Would we know the measure of 
that infinite love, the love that broods over worlds, and that 
has eternity for the measuring time of its generous spirit, 
then’ we may see it in the mother’s affection for her child or 
the brave man’s pity for his neighbor who suffers. 

What is the revelation of Christ? Just this very simple 
thing, that God is as a man in his love and in his forgiveness. 
If we see anything of genuine and unadulterated worth in 
Christ, it is this of his being to us as God in God’s human 
tenderness and pity. Was the revelation in the taking of a 
human form on the part of God? Rather was it in the fact 
that the man became as God in his life of love and sympathy. 
It was not God who was revealed so much as it was man. It 
was the disclosure of man to himself that Christianity gave to 
the world, in the possibilities of his higher life. 

Man is what he thinks he can become, as well as what he 
thinks God estimates him as being worth. Man is worth 
what he is worth to himself. If he thinks meanly of himself, 
then he is mean. If he thinks bravely of his own powers, 
then he will use them bravely for ends that are true and 
noble, The value of his life to the world is not in what he 
has accomplished up to this moment, but in what he can ac- 
complish hereafter. We are not saved by our deeds, however 
good they are, but by the promise there is in us for nobler 
deeds in the time to come. 


Manners and No Manners. 


It is well to be reminded frequently of the little, every- 
day, commonplace duties. We cannot always be on the 
mountain-top. The greater part of life is lived in the lowly 
valley among plain people, who look at things from the aver- 
age angle, and do not relish the unusual and the high-flown. 
But, if such an expression is allowable, the commonplace 
may have its idealism. It may be touched with the fine 
bloom of charm or it may sink to rude vulgarity. 

There is a way of shaking hands, of saying a simple good- 
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morning, of lifting a hat, that makes us happier for a day. 
There are other ways of doing these things that emphasize 
the fact that some people are indifferent, and do not care 
whether we live or die. All the gamut of emotions is run by 
subtle signs,— the glance of an eye, the turn of a head, the 
curl of alip. This language expresses more in a gesture 
than many words can express. It speaks the truth where 
the tongue might utter falsehood. It is the play of expres- 
sion that no mark can wholly cover. ‘The truth of what we 
are escapes like a fine fragrance from high civility and the 
soul of courtesy, and on the other hand marks as low- 
bred some who pride themselves on all the elegances. 

The etiquette books that aim to teach how to sit and stand, 
to bow and enter a room, to courtesy and hold a fan, do not 
speak of these things. They miss the secret of manners so 
completely they are ludicrous. Many years ago, in the old- 
fashioned girls’ boarding-school, manners were taught, on a 
false method perhaps, but they were taught. At present 
they do not seem to be taught on any method. In spite of 
the stiff, stilted style of the old days a type was created. 
We speak of old-fashioned courtliness and breeding as some- 
thing finer and better than anything that exists now. A 
gentleman of the old school shines in contrast to the gentle- 
man of no school. The young man who always places a 
chair for his mother, who opens a door for her, who gives 
her his arm when she passes from a room, is considered 
exceptional, perhaps a little eccentric. Mothers and grand- 
mothers are not spoiled by petting in our time. It is well if 
they are not considered a burden. The dwelling with beau- 
tiful old age in it is consecrated. Well it is if the dignified, 
silver head be truly the head of the house. When deposed 
from headship, old age is not always happy in fine homes. 
It is sad to be old and to feel one’s self in the way, a kind of 
kill-joy and marplot to the younger people. The tendency 
of our time is not to reverence age, but to put it in a corner. 

The young do not now seem as much in unison and sym- 
pathy with their elders as in times past. When the old 
brought up the young in simple households, it was different. 
The separation of interests has been a distinct loss to both 
classes. The family is less a school of manners and morals 
than it was when all the members labored at some common 
task. Now the young gain most of their training from the 
outside. In well-to-do families they have few home cares. 
Their interests are abroad. Thew know a great deal more 
about athletics and less about domestic life. 

Golf, tennis, college sports, the bicycle, have done some- 
thing to break up family unity. The old cannot share in 
these things. Some fathers and mothers strive to follow 
their children on these paths. They must follow them if they 
are to enter into their lives sympathetically. Others cannot 
go with their children in these ways. The very language of 
sport is to them an unknown tongue. Thus the separation 
between the young and the old becomes more marked, and 
has a distinct effect on manners. : 

The advantage of athletics to health and physical develop- 
ment is another story. But it is not probable that the bi- 
cycle track and the golf field will ever furnish a school of fine 
manners. The rough contacts of athletic exercises do not 
lie that way. Manners inhere in a gentle, refined, delicate ap- 
preciation of the excellences of others, a power of entering 
into other lives through sympathy, the power of sacrificing 
self, of taking the neighbor’s point of view, and not of brutally 
thrusting our own in the faceof society. Fine manners 
make an ideal retreat from the struggles and conflicts of the 
world, a little pause in the great battle, where people may 
meet on a higher plane, out of reach of contention and strife. 

In certain quarters, attention has been called to the excess- 
ive rudeness of so-called society people,—how push and 
clamor and noise and malevolence have taken the place of 
decorous and refined behavior. The society person, it is 
said, has a great art of making his inferior in wealth and 
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position feel small. To snub is an art largely cultivated. All 
aspirants for notice, not of a certain stamp, are to be sup- 
pressed, not gently, but with unmistakable rudeness. Thus 
the finest elements of our people are not in society. It is very 
sad, so the wise ones tell us, that the most gifted, virtuous, 
and excellent should be excluded from these sacred precincts 
where the bold, pushing, and insolent are freely received. 

The home must still be the place where manners are in- 
stilled and practised. The delicacies and refinements of life 
are better taught there than on the golf links, the tennis 
court, in the kennel and stable. We have sometimes suf- 
fered from having had the manners of the stable and kennel 
brought intothe home. We hear much said about the thought- 
lessness of youth, but thoughtlessness can only be corrected 
by instruction. Good manners are not instinctive. They 
must be taught. The child would go on eating with his fin- 
gers if he were not told how to use his knife and fork. We 
live in an age when everything else seems to be attended to 
but manners. Perhaps by and by some benefactor of his 
kind may establish a college of manners, where youths and’ 
maidens shall be taught to honor their mothers and grand- 
mothers, to consider their maiden aunts and decrepit poor 
relations, where lessons shall be given in the treatment of in- 
feriors, where they shall receive diplomas and medals for 
gentle courtesy and beautiful behavior. 

It is a fine thing to be strong, broad-chested, and big- 
limbed ; but it is a lovely thing to be kindly, considerate, ten 
der, helpful, and generous. All these elements enter into 
manners. Would we might see a new age of chivalry, with 
the absurdities and excesses of the old left out. Even Don 
Quixote is more respectable than any merely strong man of 
our time,—a very perfect, courteous, poor gentlemen, who 
has crept to a warm place in human reverence. So we await 
the time when manners may come in again, when no man- 
ners will be thought a stigma rather than a distinction. 

Our age glorifies strength, skill, and agility, and honors many 
strange heroes; but all perishes and fades and falls before the 
ideal touch of beauty, the nobility of tender and generous im- 
pulses, the exquisite refinements of feeling that touch humble 
lives with radiance, and out of which spring heroic deeds, su- 
pernal goodness. These possibilities are the great treasures 
of our humanity, the qualities that make us men and women. 
All the reverences meet in a nature of exalted courtesy; and 
manners are no longer external and ephemeral, but the ve 
essence of being. ; 


Current Copics. 


THE international Peace Conference, in which the dele- 
gates of the United States have taken so active a part, closed 
its sessions last Saturday. The convention providing for the 
establishment of an international tribunal, the most salient 
feature of the work of the conference, was signed by the 
representative of the United States and that of Roumania, 
with reservations. Ten of the countries that participated in 
the conference, including Germany, Great Britain, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, and Switzerland, did not sign the arbitration 
treaty. The permanent adherence of the United States to 
this agreement will depend upon the action of Congress, 
which must ratify the provisions of the treaty before they 
become effective, so far as this government is concerned. It 
is explained at Washington*that this constitutional provision 
is one of the causes of the implied refusal of the President to 
submit the dispute with Canada over the boundaries of the 
two countries in Alaska to the judgment of a court of arbi- 
tration. Whether or not Congress will take favorable action 
on the treaty early enough to make its provisions effective in 
the pending dispute is a question admitting of conflicting 
predictions. There is a general impression, however, that 
the treaty of arbitration will be discussed with some political 
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animus in Congress, and that therefore its mechanism will 
_ not be available for an early settlement of the difference that 
is causing an altogether disagreeable amount of irritation 
between the United States and Canada. 


a 


Ir was with a feeling of uneasiness, amounting in’ some 
parts of the United States to consternation, that the country 
heard last Monday that yellow fever had broken out in an 
epidemic form in the National Soldiers’ Home in Hampton, 
Va. There were thirty cases of the disease at that point 
when the disquieting news reached the public press. Dur- 
ing Sunday and Monday three of the patients died. The 
whole of Virginia was instantly on the alert. A most com- 
prehensive plan for combating the disease was immediately 
formulated at Washington, and was followed out vigorously 
by surgeons of great experience and high scientific attain- 
ments. In addition the cities within a wide radius of the 
centre of infection declared and enforced a rigid quarantine. 
Armed policemen and soldiery kept vigil over the approaches 
to Norfolk, Newport News, Old Point Comfort, and other 
threatened localities, to prevent the transmission of the infec- 
tion. It was as if some powerful and subtle enemy were 
knocking at the gates.of the cities of Virginia. At the pres- 
ent moment, although the number of cases of yellow fever and 
deaths therefrom is still increasing, there is every reason to 
hope that the South will be spared a repetition of the horrors 
of disease and death through which it passed in the memory 
of the present generation. 

ae 


Tue strike of the railway employees in Cleveland has 
demonstrated in a striking manner the power of the boycott. 
The strikers have organized an effective system of recording 
the names and descriptions of those who patronize lines upon 
which the strike is in force. A great portion of the offenders 
are placed in a distressing position by the activity of the 
strikers’ committees, who persuade or threaten dealers into 
refusing to sell supplies to those who have aided the street 
railway corporation by patronizing its cars. Bakers have 
refused to sell bread to those who have been placed upon 
the black list, milkmen have refused to leave milk at their 
doors, and a great number of the people of Cleveland have 
been reduced to serious straits by the hostility of the labor 
unions. The result has been that people, with compara- 
tively few exceptions, have not dared to ride in the cars; and 
the entire city is suffering badly from the operations of the 
strike. The adjutant-general of the State declared on Sun- 
day that the rule of the boycott would continue indefinitely 
in Cleveland unless drastic military measures are taken to 
prevent its operations. Adjutant-general Axline recommends 
the proclamation of martial law in the city at an early date, 
and the suppression of all attempts on the part of the strikers 
to create disorder or to obstruct the business of the city, 
with a firm and soldierly hand. It is feared that the rule 
of the bayonet will be the only means of terminating what 
must be regarded as one of the most powerful boycotts in the 
history of strikes in America. 


ae 


A racr worthy of serious attention as an indication of 
popular sentiment with respect to current issues is pointed 
out by the news despatches from Washington regarding the 
recruiting of the new volunteer army for the Philippines. 
Although the enlisting of men began nearly five weeks ago, 
not much more than one-half of the requisite number of men 
have been induced to accept service in the ranks of the new 
volunteer army. In fact, so marked has been the deficiency 
in the number of applicants for enlistment that the war 
department has found itself confronted with a serious prob- 
lem, At the present rate of enlistment the ranks of the new 
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regiments will hardly be filled before the beginning of Decem- 
ber, when the military operations in the Philippines must be 
resumed vigorously, if the present plans of the war department 
are carried out. It is reported from Washington, by one of 
the representative news agencies of the country,— and the 
report has not been discredited by any attempt at denials,— 
that the war department is offering extraordinary inducements 
to secure more rapid enlistment of men. It is declared that 
commissions are offered to men who can recruit forty soldiers 
or more, the prospective appointees to rank to be subject, of 
course, to the examinations that govern such selections in 
ordinary cases. The officers’ ersonne/ of the new regiments 
has been virtually completed, but the ranks still remain but 
thinly filled. 
$ & 


THE seriousness of Great Britain’s demands for electoral 
and other reforms in the South African Republic has been 
impressed with great force upon President Kruger and the 
Boer Parliament during the week.. On Friday Lord Salis- 
bury and Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, British secretary for 
the colonies, speaking almost simultaneously in the two 
houses of Parliament, discredited thoroughly the reports of 
the existence of a difference of opinion on the Transvaal 
question in the cabinet, by declaring, in effect, that Great 
Britain was bound by all obligations to insist upon the 
granting of the reforms which she had suggested to the 
president of the Boer Republic. Both Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Chamberlain declared in effect that the prestige, nay, 
the very existence, of the empire was involved in the ques- 
tions_under consideration, and that Great Britain could not 
withdraw those questions nor lessen the scope of her de- 
mands without placing the prospects of her colonial posses- 
sions in South Africa in danger. On Monday the Canadian 
House of Commons at Ottawa demonstrated the loyalty of 
Canada to the empire by passing unanimously a set of resolu- 
tions condemning the attitude of the Transvaal in the pend- 
ing dispute, and commending the vigorous purpose which 
the imperial government has shown in the present trying 
situation. Another indication of the remarkable unity of 
opinion that is developing in the minds of Englishmen with 
respect to the Transvaal imbroglio is to be observed in the 
fact that the opposition in the British House of Commons 
decided last week to avoid embarrassing the government by 
discussing its policy in South Africa. According to the reso- 
lution the subjeet will not be referred to again during the 
present session of Parliament. 


& 


THE death of President Ulises Heureaux of the republic of 
Santo Domingo, by the hand of an assassin, called attention 
last week to the worthy work of progress and civilization that 
the dead statesman had been doing. President Heureaux 
took office at a time when the republic was a wreck in a 
financial and fiscal sense. President Heureaux, who had 
come to the chair of the chief executive through a series 
of the most dramatic adventures, undertook to reform the 
currency, and was gradually placing the small republic on a 
basis of some credit and solidity. His assassination, it 
is feared, was the work of political adventurers, for whom 
the state of confusion that obtained in Santo Domingo before 
the accession of President Heureaux was preferable to the 
condition of comparative quiet that existed there just before 
the death of the late chief executive. The feature of the 
situation that interests the United States most directly in 
the developments in Santo Domingo is the renewed ac- 
tivity of the revolutionary forces which followed upon the 
death of the president. . Out of a conflicting mass of rumors 
concerning the political situation, it may be gathered that 
a revolution is in progress in Santo Domingo, and that the 
cause of the rebels is meeting with a degree of success, The 
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navy department at Washington has already despatched one 
warship to Dominican waters, and another is awaiting orders 
to proceed thither. Both will be used to protect American 
life and property in the event of unfortunate developments in 


Santo Domingo. 
rd 


Tue humbling of the generals continues without interrup- 
tion in France. Gen. the Marquis de Gallifet, the old-school 
minister of war, has just degraded Gen. de Negrier, one of 
the most popular officers in the army of the republic, by 
deposing him from membership in the supreme council of 
war. Zurlinden has been similarly treated, and so have 
half a dozen other general officers, who have talked politics 
instead of attending to the discipline and warlike training of 
their commands. The disgracing of de Negrier was pecu- 
liarly characteristic of the vigorous policy of the new French 


government, and illustrates admirably its purpose to restore “ 


order even at the expense of its own existence. Gen. 
de Negrier is one of the most influential officers in the 
French army; and his position upon matters affecting the 
morale of the army was shared largely by a multitude of 
younger officers, who gathered impressions from him. So 
that, when Gen. de Gallifet issued the order degrading Gen. 
de Negrier, he placed himself in immediate conflict with a 
large share of the fersonnel of the French army. The dis- 
graced general was charged with having violated discipline 
by public criticisms of the government’s political programme. 
When Paris heard of his degradation, there was a generally 
shared fear that other officers were implicated with de Ne- 
grier, and that a military revolution was really on foot. The 
minister of war allayed all fears by announcing that he was 
thoroughly responsible for his act in dismissing de Negrier 
from the council of war, that the incident was already 
closed, and that a military revolution under the circum- 
stances was among the political impossibilities. 


Brevities. 


How is the lynching of //a/ians explained in Louisiana? 


It is reported that the supply of “ Peter’s Pence” from the 
United States is falling off. 


Even Mr. Moody has been accused of patronizing heresy. 
He has allowed one of the higher critics to speak at North- 
field. He makes a stout defence to the effect that intolerance 
is a greater evil than difference of opinion. The earth does 
move. 


When people speak so lightly of transferring the negroes 
of the South to Africa, do they stop to count the cost? It 
would take a thousand ships carrying a thousand passengers 
each to convey one-tenth of the negroes in America to Li- 
beria. 


The Universalist Leader reports with pleasure the fact that 
during their convention in Lynn, Mass., evangelical churches 
were freely and heartily opened on Sunday to preachers from 
the convention. This is the first time in the history of 
Universalism that this thing has happened. 


The tribute to Mr. Henry B. Wells published last week, 
and dated at Plainville, N.J., might with equal justice have 
been written at Newton, Mass., where Mr. Wells was formerly 
an active Unitarian worker. He was a member of the com- 
mittee which built the beautiful Channing Church in that 
town. 


It is easier now than ever before for an orthodox paper to 
say of Thomas Paine that he “earned immortality by his 
services as a patriot.” Even the silence of some papers in 
regard to Ingersoll is suggestive. Once they would have 
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denounced him without hesitation. Now rather than say 
harsh things of the dead, they keep to the good old rule, 
and say nothing. 


The plain dress adopted by the Quakers, as a protest 
against luxurious expenditure and the gratification of a taste 
for display, became in time distinguished for its simple 
elegance. Nothing is more becoming than the dress of an 
aged Quakeress; and for youthful beauty the dress prescribed 
furnishes a foil which even a coquette might envy. 


As religion is shown by events to be one of the most 
powerful factors in the government of the world, it follows 
that whatever affects the quality and application of religion 
reaches society with all its interests. Russia is governed by 
a church and a creed more powerful than the czar himself. 
A slight modification of the creed or the church of a country 
may have results more important and permanent than any 
victory or defeat of the policy of the government. 


Recently we spoke of Col. Ingersoll as born and bred, 
in the Presbyterian Church. We supposed this to be true, 
and also that the sternness of the father’s creed repelled 
Ingersoll as a boy and made him an opponent of Chris- 
tianity. But the true version of the story seems to be that 
Ingersoll’s father was a liberal Congregationalist, and was 
persecuted for his liberality, and that it was wrath against 
his father’s persecutors that made Col. Ingersoll an agnostic 
and a bitter antagonist of the Christian Church. 


A’ Presbyterian paper says of Ingersoll that, if he could 
speak now, he would have a different message, and would try 
to undo some of the harm he had done. Although this is 
in accordance with the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
it is fatal to the doctrine of eternal punishment. For, if so 
soon after death Ingersoll can be described as having re- 
pented, there must be hope for him. The only basis for an 
argument in favor of eternal punishment is the idea that a 
man may be incorrigible, a permanent rebel and outlaw, to 
be punished forever. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Where Roads Meet. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register -— 


I have been somewhat surprised recently by being called 
a Unitarian. This astonishment arose because the epithet 
was shied at my head after a faithful exposition of what I 
conceived to be the exact difference between the Unitarian 
and the Trinitarian position as to the being of God. I have 
not accepted the impeachment ; but, on farther thought, I have 
come to a little clearer realization of the similarity, not to say 
identity, that appears between the last thought of God in 
devout minds who think under different names. 

When I begin to inspect the quality of divinity in Jesus, 
and attempt to classify it exclusively, as of another order 
from whatever of divinity appears in other men, perhaps 
vocabulary fails. Nevertheless, holding to the eternal gen- 
eration of Christ, which is equivalent to self-existence, I 
presume in this particular I differentiate him from common 
men, as much as I differentiate the larger permanent moun- 
tain from the small grain of sand that slides down with its 
streams. The sand grain\ will never become a mountain, 
though of the same texture. It has not always been. The 
mountain relative to it is pre-existent and hypothetically 
self-existent. 

But these are historical affirmations, and the Unitarian 
does not make them of Jesus Christ. Yet whenever Unita- 
rians of the more devout school complete their conception of 
God, after having excluded Christ from the category, I 
observe that they must fill it in, and always do fill it in with 
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the same ethical and spiritual elements that I am able to 
describe in the nature and manifestation of Jesus Christ. 
The Unitarian recognizes the suffering capacity of God. 
That capacity becomes sacrificial whenever God is conceived 
as putting himself to cost and pain for his. children. When 
the Unitarian has come to this apprehension, why should he 
stand opposed to the Azstory of a sacrificial God? I suppose 
the demand of our ethical nature for response in God to our 
suffering creates a predisposition to accept the history of 
the cross of Calvary. At all events, when the Unitarian has 
included in his view of God all the elements that are in it as 
viewed by the Trinitarian, he will find it difficult to resist at 
last a history that seems so very much like the history of 
God suffering for man. 

Is not here the point where the Unitarian and the Trini- 
tarian touch hands? In these days, when the new psychol- 
ogy is throwing doubt on the unity even of the human person- 
ality, surely the Unitarian who appreciates the metaphysics 
of divinity will not be so swift as once men of that faith 
were to deny a possible tri-personality in God. If that hap- 
pens at last to answer two questions, it will stand in natural 
religion as a valuable hypothesis of God. The first question 
is, Do the elements comprehended in the three personalities 
exhaust our conception of Deity? and the second, Are the 
manifestations of these elements historically distinct enough to 
make it necessary to personalize them separately? It is to 
be granted that the latter question is more difficult. The re- 
maining ground of controversy, as to the being of God, be- 
tween the Unitarian and the Trinitarian, probably turns upon 
answering this question. The Trinitarian affirms that the 
history of Christ and of the Holy Spirit is a history of sepa- 
rate personalities. The Unitarian, including these offices 
and the spiritual facts that they represent in his conception 
of God, denies the personality, and so far the history of the 
persons, and, having included everything in a single concep- 
tion of a uni-personal Deity, has hereafter nothing left to do 
with Christ and the Holy Ghost, and no account to render 
concerning them. 

The inferential matter is important. As to those Unita- 
rians who leave out nothing in God that the Trinitarian in- 
cludes, is their denial of the history of last importance? 
There are many thoughtful Trinitarians who think it is not. 

Once more, Christ being what the Trinitarian affirms, is 
belief in his earthly history, or even the inclusion of his 
historic work in the operations of God, essential to a real 
approach to God? ‘To put it another way, using a phrase 
of more recent theology, is there an essential Christ in the 
recognition of devout Unitarians of the sacrificial and suf- 
fering capacity of God? If so, is the spiritual ground of 
faith in Unitarian and Trinitarian the same? 

And, finally, does not the Unitarian who appropriates the 
sacrifice of God, by necessity, receive the cross, even while 
his theology denies the Deity of the historical sufferer? If 
so, whenever he preaches that sacrificing and suffering love, 
is he not preaching the same gospel with his Trinitarian 
brother ? WILLIAM CuRTIS STILES. 


PARSONAGE-BY-THE-SEA, STONINGTON, CONN., July 24. 


Religion First, Theology Second. 


[It was neither by accident nor by intention that we pub- 
lished recently in the same number a sermon by Dr. Crothers 
and an extract from an article by President Hyde. We often 
print articles and excerpts which are interesting without any 
regard to uniformity. In this case, referring to some re- 
marks about Unitarianism, we said that there was “some 
truth” in the statement made by President Hyde. Our cor- 
respondents who object to that admission seem to confound 
theology with discussions and controversies about religion, 
of which the supply has been plentiful. As the result of 
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many years of experience and observation, including per- 
sonal acquaintance with three-quarters of the Unitarian 
churches in the United States, we are ready to maintain the 
assertion that theology, which is orderly thought about God, 
has been too much neglected, and in many cases has been 
the direct cause of the failure of many missionary enter- 
prises. He who has no thought of God which he can put 
into words cannot pray, and will seldom really preach. He 
may write essays and give lectures, but lectures and essays 
and meditations serve a transient purpose. They are not 
substitutes for the knowledge and belief about God which 
inspire every sermon, hymn, and prayer in any real service 
of worship. These remarks apply to Mr. Perkins’s letter 
last week, to other criticisms, and to Mr. Kimball’s letter 
which follows. ] 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Is it intentional or by happy accident that the same num- 
ber of the Christian Register, the number for July 20, which 
contains your editorial and the article of President Hyde, eu- 
logizing theology as compared with religion, contains the 
sermon of Rev. Mr. Crothers on “ Witnesses for God”? At 
any rate, the last is on some points in direct opposition to 
the positions of yourself and the Congregationalist brother, 
and is so good an answer to them as to deserve having 
special attention called to its aptness. 

President Hyde declares that, “if we are to save religion 
from the intellectual contempt into which it is fast falling, we 
must subject man in his relation to God to a vigorous analysis, 
must throw out one by one upon the screen of logic the 
component elements of the divine nature, must lay side by 
side upon the table the sepals and petals and stamens and 
pistils of man’s dissected soul.” But Mr. Crothers’s words 
are, ‘‘ Now I think that one of the reasons why the voice of 
religion in these days is so often weak, and why men turn 
away from it in contempt, lies in the fact that we who believe 
in religion mistake our real function and place,” saying, 
“See how easily I explain these things, how perfectly I justify 
the ways of God to men.” As between the two, is not Mr. 
Crothers right? Is not the world’s contempt a contempt for 
theology and its efforts at a vigorous analysis of the divine 
rather than for religion and “‘ its sweet sentimental experiences 
of piety without logic or dogma,” as they are called by Presi- 
dent Hyde? Iremember being present at the examination by 
the Council of the minister who was to be settled over the 
Congregational church at Newport, R.I. The young man 
was fresh from the theological school, and answered the ques- 
tions put to him about the trinity, election, reprobation, fore- 
ordination, atonement, the fate of the wicked and the heathen, 
and all the intricacies of the divine nature, with a positive- 
ness and glibness that astonished even his orthodox fathers. 
On coming out a little before the close of the proceed- 
ings, I was joined by a sturdy old sea captain. “Good 
heavens!” he exclaimed: “if I am to hear all that stuff 
preached, Mr. Kimball, I have a mind to jeopardize my soul 
at once by coming over to you believe-nothing Unitarians.”’ 
I comforted him with the opinion that what he had listened to 
was the last he would ever hear of “the stuff” till the settle- 
ment of another minister, But what he expressed is surely 
only the distaste felt in all denominations for doctrinal 
preaching. 

President Hyde seeks to justify theology by comparing it 
with natural science, the analysis of God with the analysis of 
the starlight and the flowers, saying, ‘It is just as necessary 
and just as useful in the one case as in the other,” —a state- 
ment in which you editorially say ‘‘ there is some truth.” But 
Mr. Crothers’s sermon answers it with the words: “ Instead of 
being a simple discourse concerning God from a man talking 
as a man may of that which, after all, is beyond his full com- 
prehension, the attempt has been made, in some one theory, 
to sum up all the multitudinous facts, and to formulate a 
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science of God, just as there is a science of the rocks. In 
the very attempt at such completeness, theology breaks down. 
That is not the real place in which the man who believes in 
God and his own soul stands. He is not called upon to take 
any such impossible position as that. His real place is that 
which the simplest man or woman can take. It is the place 
of awitness. ‘The great cry is not, ‘explain once for all the 
mystery of the universe.’ It is, ‘ Who will show us any good?’ 
And the great days of religion, the days when it has done its 
best work and has been filled with the real enthusiasm, have 
been, not when the men of religion have been interested 
most of all in its theory or its explanation, but when they 
have been conscious of something which had come to them 
of which they personally could testify.” 

This, it seems to me, is the truth of the matter. There 
never can be in the strictest sense any such science of the 
infinite God as there is of the stars and the flowers,— Presi- 
dent Hyde’s comparison. For, as transcendental mathematics 
tells us, the fundamental principles of even such a science as 
geometry — for instance, that parallel lines can never meet, 
aud that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles — break down when applied to what is infinite. And, 
if this is true of infinite space, how much more unreliable must 
finite science be when extended to Infinite Being! But the 
witness to religious facts is within the range of the finite, and 
it puts religion on ground that nothing “ transcendental ” can 
ever remove. 

Of course, a theology in the looser sense, which deals not 
with the infinite God, but simply with the finite facts of re- 
ligious experience, is philosophically a possibility, and is not 
to be despised. But in such a theology the facts must 
necessarily come first. It is here, it seems to me, you make 
your mistake. You represent religion as depending on the- 
ology. You say, “Just in so far as religion can be appre- 
hended and described, whether as a source of strength or 
consolation, as an exercise of conscience or the affections, it 
must depend on some thought of God, some doctrine about 
our kinship to him, which can be stated; and that is the 
beginning of a system of theology.” But in this statement 
you exactly reverse the natural order, Religion comes first, 
and theology, both chronologically and philosophically, a 
late second. Of course, we must know God to love God. 
But knowing God is not theology any more than knowing 
the flowers is botany. Theology is knowing about God. 
A very different thing is the orderly arrangement of the re- 
ligious knowledge already gained. It is so in all other 
things. There must be a witness to the stars and to the 
flowers before there can be any astronomy or botany. And 
pre-eminently in all matters of feeling there may exist all 
which is richest and best in their experience, not only before 
science, but without science. Who will say that the child’s 
love for its parents, whether as a source of strength or con- 
solation, depends on any knowledge of their physiology or 
psychology or of what the parental relation is,—that is, on 
any thought of them or any doctrine about its kinship to 
them, which can be stated? And as little does religion 
depend on some thought of God or some doctrine about our 
kinship to him. “ Azdes ante intellectum,’ wisely said the old 
Christian Father. Jesus also gives the true order in his great 
command, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and all thy soul, and then with all thy mind. And 
what else can he mean by his words, Thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and revealed them unto 
babes, than that religion may exist wholly independent of 
theology ? ; 

President Hyde calls this unscientific experience of divine 
things “ superficial sentimentalism” and “a shallow, senti- 
mental first impression.” But could anything more thor- 
oughly condemn his philosophy than such words? No true 
scientist despises first knowledge. It is that which gives 
him facts, the foundations and corner-stones,— yea, all the 
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stones out of which science is built. And, while astronomy 
and botany are good in their places, who would exchange 
them for the direct sight of the stars and the unanalyzed 
wonder of the flowers? Who for a moment would compare 
the philosophy of the parental relation with a child’s uncon- 
scious love for its father and mother? or call poetry itself 
“shallow sentimentalism ” and the critic’s art of poetry the 
solid and substantial thing? And is it any more reasonable 
to place theology’s “vigorous analysis of man’s relation to 
God” above and before the starry wonder and the spiritual 
beauty of the soul’s spontaneous worship of the Divine? 

As regards Unitarianism, it is a queer reversal of the old 
charge to hear its failure ascribed to a lack of intellectual 
dealing with religion. The outcry hitherto has been that it 
has failed because it has been so exclusively “ intellectual.” 
And where is President Hyde’s own science when he connects 
our “doctrinal sterility” and our “ decrying and depreciating 
of dogma” with “the impossibility of our breeding of our 
ministry out of our own loins”? Seeds which have been 
scientifically analyzed and flowers which the botanist has 
“pulled to pieces” are not in nature the ones most likely to 
be fruitful of mature plants, and as little, figuratively, have 
we reason to suppose that theologically “laying on the table 
the sepals and petals and pistils of man’s dissected soul” 
would be productive of a religious ministry. 

When the America came in gloriously ahead of all the 
English yachts in the original race between them, to the 
queen’s question, “ Which was second?” the solemn reply 
had to be given, “Madam, there was no second.” Such a 
reply would hardly be just as regards the relative positions 
of religion and theology, for theology does have its legiti- 
mate place; but, in spite of President Hyde’s effort to put it 
at the head, I still think it is a far off-second. 

Joun C. KiMpaL. 

ON THE St. LAWRENCE, July 24. 


Midsummer Song. 


The amber smile of early morn 
Hath flashed across the ripening corn; 
And on the spider’s netting frail 
The dew is gleaming bright, 
As if an elf had lost her veil 
While fleeing from the light. 


From out the wood the streamlets run 
On silver feet to greet the sun; 
No bramble snare their steps can bind, 
Their laughter rings above, 
Where balmy blossoms weight the wind 
With messages of love. 


Now swells the din-of merchant bees 
Along the meadow’s flowery seas, 
While music floats from every bough 
In carols sweet and clear: 
It is the heart of summer now,— 
The noontide of the year. 


— Samuel Minturn Peck, in “ Rings and Love Knots.” 


The Hermitage of Buddha. 


BY PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


As a place of pilgrimage, Gya is only second in importance 
to Benares. Every good Hindu, man or woman, must go on 
a pilgrimage to Gya to make offerings of rice, curds, and 
bananas to the manes of forefathers, which alone can secure 
their passage to heaven. It is a rather remarkable town in 
the flat plains of Behar. On one side it has black barren . 
hills, wild-looking and sometimes frequented by beasts of 
prey. On the other side it has a long stretch of a dry river- 
bed, the water of which is reputed in sacred tradition to run 
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underground. This is the place where nearly two thousand 
five hundred years ago Gautama Sakya wandered in séarch of 
wisdom and peace. He walked in these fastnesses, he sat 
on these hills, he conferred with the Brahmins of that time; 
and, when he failed to find the light he sought, he retired to 
a wilder tract six miles to the south-west, which was the real 
place of his hermitage. It is called Buddha Gya, and still 
retains the magnificent temple which the Emperor Asoka 
built in the third century B.c., on the exact spot where Sid- 
dhartha attained his final illumination. In ancient time this 
Buddha Gya was called Uruvilla, probably because of the 
forest of Bel-trees which bear a species of fragrant wood- 
apple. Below the sweet-scented forest there flowed a pure 
stream, called Niranjana, owing to the spotless transparency 
of its water. On the banks of this sweet river, under the 
shadows of the forest, sat the great sage six continuous years, 
heedless of solitude and bodily suffering, of ridicule and per- 
secution, revolving the great problems of sorrow and peace, 
wisdom and darkness, life’s desires and life’s emancipation, 
humanity’s self-control, till he matured a system which for 
nearly a thousand years formed the faith of India and of two- 
thirds of the human race beyond. 

Buddha Gya has nothing of interest beyond the great Ma- 
habodhi temple to mark Sakya Muni’s hermitage. But the 
temple offers points of considerable interest. The chief one 
among these is the famous Bo-tree, under which Siddhartha 
arrived at his emancipation after that long, eventful night of 
strange temptations. This tree, held by Buddhists in great 
reverence, cannot possibly be the old original tree which 
had been repeatedly destroyed by the powerful opponents of 
Buddhism, and as often replanted by its powerful adherents. 
A branch of it was carried into Ceylon in the third century 
B.c., and the present tree is said to be a shoot from that. 


‘Whatever may be said of it, there is no doubt about the 


spot it marks as the seat which Buddha occupied when he 
finished his struggles and solved the great problems of life. 
This seat is called the “throne of thunder” (Bajvasana). 
When Buddha sat on it for the last time, he did so with a 
terrible resolution, something like this: ‘‘ Let the flesh fall 
in fragments from these bones, let the bones scatter on the 
ground: I will not rise from this seat till I have obtained 
the final light!” And he rose with that light. It was not 
simple and spontaneous wisdom: it was metaphysical, it was 
wrought out in great ethical introspection. But Buddha 
believed in his light. He placed it before men with unique 
force, with the magnetism of a tremendous personal ex- 
ample; and men accepted his gospel as they have accepted 
no other gospel in India. The thunder-throne is paved with 
large rough slabs of common stone, it is overshadowed by 
the drooping branches of the Bo-tree, it is every night illu- 
minated by a row of lamps; and now and then near it you 
see the crouching form of a humble-looking Buddhist devotee, 
absorbed in meditation. 

After the great sage rose from his seat, he paced about 
from west to east; and the twenty-four steps that he is said to 
have taken are now built up into a platform with twenty-four 
lotus-flowers of stone to mark the sacred promenade. With 
the thunder-seat on one side and the sacred promenade on 
the other the great Mahabodhi temple is built. Its age is 
certainly over two thousand years. It is about two hundred 
feet in height, elaborately carved and niched, tapering 
toward the top, made to look from a distance like the tra- 
ditional figure of Buddha himself, as he sits in contempla- 
tion. Tens of thousands of these figures in all sizes and 
postures have been dug out from the grounds in the neigh- 
borhood, and there are possibly as many thousands still 
underground. Agnostic Buddhism had Buddha for its God. 
And the endless reproductions of his image and the devout 
worship offered to it by princes and peasants alike made the 
religion, metaphysical as it is, not only popular, but by in- 


fectious example laid the foundation of that anti-Buddhistic 
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Hindu image-worship which in these days it is so difficult — 
nay, almost impossible —to replace. Such is the hold of 
an historic personality with a great character upon the faith 
and imagination of a people, even when they are hostile. 
The finest speculations in theology and ethics never take 
root but with a great personality to enforce them. As I 
said, the temple created a town around it. That town spread 
its area gradually, till for miles and miles the whole popula- 
tion was saturated with strong Buddhistic influences. Now 
nothing can, like Hinduism, adapt itself to environments ; 
and the Brahmans quietly absorbed Buddhistic associations, 
annexed Buddhistic symbols and possessions, and turned 
Gya — nay, Buddha Gya itself —into Hindu places of pil- 
grimage. The Mahabodhi temple and all its appurtenances 
are in the possession of a Hindu monk; and though Mr. 
Dharmapala, in the name of his society, tried to restore 
the temple to the Buddhists, all his tactics ended in nothing 
more than the establishment of a fresh image of Buddha, a 
nice-looking one made in Japan, among the myriads of 
images already there. No: neither money, nor tact, nor 
law-suit, nor patronage, can make Buddhism the religion of 
India again. ~Its day is gone forever. But, nevertheless, 
both the government and people of India will ever cherish 
with tender reverence the ancient hermitage where the great- 
est of India’s sages and saints arrived at his final emancipa- 
tion from the bonds and sorrows of the world. A little 
while ago the government of Bengal spent three hundred 
thousand rupees for the restoration of the temple ; and again 
and again more than one non-Buddhistic devotee, like me, 
are seen to sit or stand in deep meditation among the ruins 
and relics of the hermitage of Sakya Muni, 


Rational Religion: Its Relation to Modern Scientific 
Thought. 


BY E. E. NEWBERT. 


Perhaps no word so well describes the present as the word 
“ scientific.” This is the age of science. The reasonable and 
the real command attention. Intellect is no longer despised, 
nor fact scorned, nor truth crucified, nor ignorance deemed 
holy.. From superstition we turn to knowledge; from the 
misleading logic of the schoolman we pass to the demon- 
stration of the scientist; from ingenious guesses about 
nature we are led to the plain facts of investigation. For 
legend we have history, for Biblical prejudice we have a 
Biblical criticism, and for myth we have science. The long 
age of fable is closed: the age of science is begun. 

This is a day of doubt and question. Shall modern scep- 
ticism find a resting-place in faith? Shall searching reason 
justify itself in religion? And shal] Biblical criticism have 
no cause to close its Book? The answer is not far to seek. 
Let the Church, not scepticism, reply. Will the Church take 
the shutters from its windows? Will it set aside its flicker- 
ing taper lights? Will it see to worship by the sun? 

Is the truth good in education, and not good in religion ? 


“Shall we have a place in the university, and no place in the 


church? Shall we demand it of teacher, and expect it not 
of preacher? Is a lie in religion still necessary to childhood 
and manhood? Must the oracle of faith forever speak out 
of the temple ghostly with shadows? Is there not a prayer 
whose inspiration is truth? a worship deepened by knowl- 
edge? afaith in the knowable that leads to faith in all 
that transcends the knowable? Shall we forever be told 
that knowledge is dangerous, that the free mind is irrelig- 
ious, that reason cannot worship, that investigation means 
atheism, that natural religion has no sanctities, no fire on its 
altars, no ideal of man, no future, no God? 

How much has been said about the antagonism between 
religion and science! Yet, speaking from the point of view 
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of a rational faith, I assert that this antagonism does not 
exist. Science neither opposes nor denies: it rather affirms. 
But after scientific affirmation what? Science creates light, 
and the darkness is scattered. It holds up a fact, and fact 
competes with fiction. It demonstrates a truth, and truth 
makes error ashamed. It discovers laws, and miracle loses 
force. It sets up the great God, and the little deities are 
thrown down. It lights beacons all along the hills, and the 
smouldering fires are left to burn out; while its sweep of 
vision is so vast, its revelations so marvellous, its world so 
beauteous in its order, so transcendent, so purposeful, so 
crowded with meaning, that old faiths are made to appear in 
their poverty and littleness. 

Rightly considered, science is our fullest source of inspi- 
ration and authority in religion. Our interest in science is 
a religious interest. We are passionately concerned with 
evolution, for instance, not merely because it relates to the 
origin of things, but because it throws light on the world-old 
problems of nature and man, and leads searching mind back- 
ward to the zons of time that roll behind, and outward to 
the growth of soul, and forward to the larger ideal of human 
destiny. If science meant no more than the tabulation of 
facts, if it but held up the fossil, sign of ten thousand extinct 
species, if it but recorded, without suggestion and inspi- 
ration, it would not so absorb the thought of our age. 
Science takes its high place, it becomes a kind of cult, it 
passionately concerns us, because its lines of research and 
its conclusions are most intimately related to the funda- 
mental questions of religion. 

I repeat, then, there is no antagonism between a rational 
faith and science. The two are really interdependent. 
Rational religion has its all-powerful ally in modern scientific 
thought, and science has in rational religion the more poetic 
expression of its deepest meaning and its profoundest con- 
clusions. Science discovers facts, names them, and relates 
them to other facts. It uncovers laws, and reveals the reign 
of an eternal cosmic order. Rational religion takes up these 
facts, and makes them over into sonnets of faith. It lays 
hold of natural laws, and seeks their source in personality. 
It hammers at this eternal cosmic order, and from the 
splintered fragments it erects an altar. It sets gravitation 
and evolution to music, and the world sings a new Psalm of 
Life. It takes the earth from the geologist, it receives sen- 
suous life from the biologist, and it names it holy. 

On the one hand, science, with its insistence on fact, its 
thoroughness of research, its love of the truth, its emphasis 
on reality, stands as the world-accepted confirmation of the 
principles and ideals of a rational faith; and, on the other, 
rational religion, with its prophetic daring, its warmth, its 
glow, its love of truth, its poetry, its song, its prayer, its 
optimism, its altar-fires, its transcendent thought of the 
natural, its insistence on altruism,—that moral side of 
physical science,—its ideal of the divine immanence, and its 
claim 

“That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 


Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 


—in all this wide range of reason and heart, ideal and hope, 
rational religion stands as the illumination, the interpreta- 
tion, the fulfilment of science. 

Perhaps to rational religion belongs the. credit of certain 
original statements. For before the day of science it made 
some bold announcements. It preached a faith in man. It 
expressed the idea of natural order in the world,—an idea 
of nature inconsistent with miracle; it discarded plurality 
and duality in its idea of God, asserting unity; and it did 
this when the religious world had no faith in man, when 
the miraculous was all absorbing, when arrogant tritheism 
laughed at unity. But if, to-day, we are able to repeat with 
new emphasis that man has not fallen; if we reaffirm the 
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ideal of a rising humanity; if we proclaim, without fear of 
contradiction, a natural order; and if the idea of unity is 
finding a place in all new-made creeds,— it is because science, 
speaking now with the voice of authority, confirms the 
hopes of our fathers and establishes their faith. 

The early revolt in New England against Calvinism was 
the protest of the highest moral sentiment of the century. 
This voice of protest, however, had no authority other than 
the authority which abides in the moral sense of man, and 
decides between right and wrong, truth and a lie. It sought 
evidence, but found none. It turned to the Bible for new 
light on the nature of man; but the man of Genesis is a myth, 
and the anthropology of Paul is without foundation. This 
voice of daring protest, denying the old and affirming the 
new, waited for the voice of science; and it waited not in 
vain. 

To-day the world has a new idea of man. It is natural 
and scientific rather than supernatural and Biblical. It works 
along the line of human ascent, and knows nothing of a fall 
of man. Its teaching is that man was not made man, to 
become a brute. He was not good by nature to become evil 
by choice. He was not moral, then immoral. But he was 
first unmoral, then moral. His infancy was not accompanied 
by angels. Rather did he contest the path to the human with 
the fierce carnivora,—the cave-bear and the sabre-tooth. 
He did not hear the Lord God walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day, but the step he heard was of the thunderous 
tread of mammoth and reptile. Science gives us the un- 
attractive picture of the human in the brute, the ray of light 
in the darkness, the thorn lying thicker than the rose. Then 
it shows another picture,— the picture of man after struggle, 
— the brute in the human, the shadow lingering in the light, 
the rose lying thicker than the thorn; and the lesson of the 
contrasted pictures is that man has always been becoming 
man, that this journey has been forward and upward. 

Science, however, leaves its idea of man in the rough. It 
needs to be touched with beauty. It waits for the illumina- 
tion of religion. Let a rational faith accept the teaching of 
science, and let it take up the human story where science 
leaves it. This fact of a rising man is pregnant with prom- 
ise. The world gets a new point of view, humanity a new 
start, faith a new lease of life. Let a rational faith lay hold 
of this idea until it glows, and becomes an inalienable right 
of belief. There is an infinite meaning in this passage of 
man from the lowest to the highest, from a rock shelter to a 
home, from brute instincts to human love, from the clod of 
primeval earth to a living, aspiring soul. I repeat, Let a ra- 
tional faith lay hold, let it appropriate this meaning, starting 
with it, building upon it. 

Science has no voice: religion is an utterance. Science is 
prose: religion is poetry. Science records: religion illumi- 
nates. Science says, Man is an animal: religion declares that 
he may become a god. The scientific idea of man is purely 
natural,— physical: religion finds soul interwoven with the 
texture of nature. It boldly claims that the purple is on 
man’s shoulders, that his lowly origin was not “ without trail- 
ing clouds of glory,” that he has capacity for divinity, that 
his eyes are uplifted to the light, that his destiny is not 
of the dust, that his ideals suggest his immortality. With 
respect to man, religion should be taught of science, that it 
may be truthful; and science should be taught of religion, 
that it may be soulful. N 

But this is not all. As the complement of this idea of 


‘man, we have the new idea of nature and God. Religious 


thought is seeking expression in the terms of unity, law, in- 
tegrity ; and we are learning to say, One law, one force, one 
life, one God. Rational religion anticipated something of all 
this, but science is our teacher here. It forces us to believe 
in ordered nature, and obliges us to forget miracle; but the 
law and the unity and the integrity of science need interpre- 
tation in the language of religion. Science opens up great 
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questions, but it does not say, God. It may lead to the very 
border-line of the ideal, but it works with the real. It has 
eternity in view, but its words are the words of time. It does 
set forth the marvels of creation, so that we wonder anew, so 
that we appreciate and admire; but science knows not the 
mind that creates. It is making contributions of permanent 
value to intelligence. Its teaching does make for confidence 
and sanity. It is driving out old fears. Its glimpses of a 
universe without beginning, without end, uncreated, inde- 
structible, give to human time and destiny a significance be- 
yond the power of words to portray. Its telescopic news 
from afar and its microscopic news from the near-by world of 
earth and air and water move us to try again the question of 
Infinite Being; while its confident assertion that all life is an 
evolution and an involution — the passage from diffusion to 
concentration, and the growth from the atom to brain, from 
matter to spirit— becomes the ground of a daring optimism. 

But science closes its book of marvels: it stops short of 
the vision. Rational religion, accepting the facts of science, 
takes up the story of nature where science ends it, and writes 
a chapter of poetry. Science knows reality : religion possesses 
ideality. Science is inductive: religion is intuitive. The one 
halts at the portals: the other knocks at the gates. One stops 
at the threshold: the other crosses over. Science weighs and 
measures the mountain, for instance, it studies its geology, 
and tells the age of its formation; but science does not see 
where the mountain touches the sky. It has no kindling 
imagination: it climbs for knowledge, but not for beauty. 
Rational religion accepts all that science knows about the 
mountain, and is grateful for the facts; but it climbs to the 
top, and it climbs for beauty, for ideality, for joy. It listens 
to nature voices, it wonders, it admires, it lights a fire, builds 
an altar, and worships. Rational religion dares to say, God. 
It dares to feel beyond the limits of thought. It is bold to 
ask, and not afraid to answer. It believes all that science 
believes, it rejoices in research and discovery, it sees in evolu- 
tion the way out of a cosmic despair, and it exhorts men to 
adjust their belief and life to the new order of thought; but 
its universe is always a living universe,— the embodiment of 
the divine immanence,— and its conclusion is a lofty theism, 
that brings our eyes into range with the highest heavens. 

Science and religion? a rational faith and modern 
methods of deriving truth? Who shall separate between? 
There is a song of praise, as old as the best lyric poetry and 
as new as to-day,—in its simplicity, an all-sufficient creed ; 
and, though sung by the apostles of science or the disciples 
of the newer faith, the refrain is the same,— ‘The Lord is 
my shepherd, I shall not want;... and I shall dwell in the 
house of the Lord, in the holy of holies of the universe, for- 
ever and forever.” 

Oh, man has a heritage that passes understanding! He 
has the promise of immeasurable good. All the worlds are 
his. All time is his, also,— the past, at which he wonders, 
the present, in which he lives, the future, for which he hopes. 
There may be darkness behind, but there is light ahead ; 
and our human journey is parallel with the courses of the 
stars. 

By all its prophets, by all its holiest voices, by all its 
altars, by the humanity of its thought and the simplicity 
of its faith, rational religion is on the side of man. Glory- 
ing in the truth and striving for the good, it ought to be 
ready to meet a lie, whether from altar or throne. It 
should be ready to help emancipate the world, to break 
forever the force of fear, to stamp out forever superstition, 
to set intellect free, to enthrone reason, to mate with life. 
It should be prepared to exhort man to triumphant living, 
to consecrate a fact, to transform the low levels of belief 
into heights of inspiration,— yea, rational religion ought 
now to be ready for prophecy, ready to interpret this 
wonderland of a world in the terms of confidence, ready 
to create an unfaltering trust out of the known integrity 
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of nature, to urge a faith in all that is and all that is to 
be, counselling men to live without fear, to die and not be 
afraid, commanding the recognition of all true values, 
setting up the common sanctities that abide in the day, and 
insisting on the strenuous life, the life human and humane, 
the life that braves dangers, that shirks no arduous duty, 
that seeks not slothful ease, but rather helps make the better 
world, that world having birth a day at a time, and only out 
of struggle. 

Religion never meant more than it does to-day. Never 
has it had greater issues nor larger opportunity. Those of 
us who believe in religion, who value its mighty words, who 
bow before the reverence it inspires, who are enamoured of its 
beauty and helped by its open vision, we ask that it be 
truthful ; and we assert that it may be truthful, with the truth 
that ranges from the fossil to the immortal, and still be 
religion. 

We are being borne onward by the resistless currents of 
time. The night may hail the day, but cannot turn it back. 
A protesting hand may be raised out of darkness, and a 


-voice from the tomb of things, and words forgotten and 


dead may challenge the swift day as it passes; but the com- 
mand is that we go forward. The future is held in trust. 
The worlds sweep onward in awful space, man rises, human- 
ity triumphs, God is less far away, the little heavens have 
been passed: the great heaven, the goal of struggle, the 
human, the humane, is attainable. 


“There is a beauty at the goal of life, 
A beauty growing since the world began, 
Through every age and race, through lapse and strife, 
Till the great human soul completes its span. 
Beneath the waves of storm that lash and burn, 
The currents of wild passion that appall, 
To listen and keep watch till we discern 
The tide of sovereign truth that guides it all; 
So to address our spirits to the height, 
And so attune them to the valiant whole, 
That the great light be clearer for our light, 
And the great soul the stronger for our soul,— 
To have done this is to have lived, though fame 
Remember us with no familiar name.” 


Che Pulpit. 
The Shortness of Life. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


Brethren, the time is short.— 1 Cor. vii. 29. 


There is, of course, only one subject for a sermon on this 
text; yet there is another than the interpretation most often 
made of the words: “Brethren, the time is short.” Too 
commonly preachers say that, considering how the time is 
short, it ought to be used in thinking of another time. ‘‘ The 
time is short,” cries the evangelist. “Soon you will face 
eternity: therefore, contemplate it now!’ “The time is 
short,” shouts the exhorter, “and the judgment near.. Turn 
before it is too late.” ‘‘The time is short,’ moans the 
morbid seer. ‘ Fix your heart on another life ere this life 
ends.” ‘“ The time is short,’’ says the sentimentalist, and 
turns his eyes to heaven. 

There is, indeed, good reason for making this the theme 
of exhortation, and good reason for sober thought about it. 
Nothing is truer, nothing is surer, than that, at the best, our 
time is short. Life hurries us the more, the more length it 
shows ; and when it nears the end, and the hurry is over, 
then, like men in solemn haste, “the aged look along the 
narrow road and see the wide river near.” Wherever we 
are, nothing is more helpful than a right thought about the 
shortness of life, and few things more idle than an empty 
and perfunctory thought about it, What is the helpful 
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thought, and what the useless thought? How shall you dis- 
tinguish between saying, “Brethren, the time is short,” in 
the way you recognize as unpractical and visionary, and 
saying it in the way such a vigorous and practical man as 
Paul must have said it? The best way to judge between the 
weak and the strong use of these words is to see which is 
likely to weaken the life that now is and which is likely to 
strengthen it. I do not forget that there is great truth in 
the idea that this life is preparation for something more. 
There is every sign that it is such preparation. There are 
very few parts of it, though ever so insignificant, but have a 
possibility, a purpose, an end, that this life will not contain. 
However complete a man’s life, however long it may be, 
something is always left undone, something prophesies op- 
portunity, and no one can easily be spared. Our whole life 
seems not a thing in itself, but part of a larger thing. In 
very truth, it is a preparation for something, we know not 
what, beyond. _ 

But, taking all the truth there is in this view of life, it need 
not take one’s attention away from the things of every day 
or make us think less of the life that now is. 
main effect of thinking our life a preparation for another 
would properly be to make us attend more closely to the prep- 
aration and not dream about what will come afterward. 
After all is said, our present main concern is this life; and 
the more, if, for the next, the mistake I am speaking of 
is not that men should think this life a preparation for 
another, but that they should stop making it so. The most 
effective way of saying “The time is short” is not so as to 
make people think less, but more of it. If thinking that the 
time is short makes you sad or discouraged or listless, or 
makes you ambitious for something outside your reach and 
neglectful of things within your reach; if thinking that the 
time is short makes people long for glories beyond and care- 
less about glories present, makes them undervalue this life 
in their praises of the next,— then be sure that you and they 
have reversed the saying and its idea: you have made it 
reflect things so that their relations are changed about 
instead of showing those relations as they are. Be sure you 
have looked a# it instead of through it, have tried to see 
what it is not given us to see, and have overlooked mean- 
while the things plainly before us. If you had dreamed 
for years of seeing another land, and dreamed in vain; had 
longed to follow the great marks of history in older conti- 
nents than ours, and to trace the footprints of humanity where 
you have never seen them; had dwelt in fancy on the treas- 
ures of beauty you might there behold, and in imagination 
had walked where Cesar walked when the world was his, 
or looked at Buonarotti’s dome, or gazed entranced on 
Raphael’s canvas ; if castles old in story and great cathedrals 
which make music to the sight from the sacrifices and adora- 
tions of centuries,— if these dim and far-off hopes had been 
yours, and then, some night, there should come a message 
to prepare, and you knew that the next day you could sail 
across the enchanted sea and enter the gates of the wonder- 
ful past: if you had cherished some such dream as this,— 
cherished even while it seemed impossible,— and then sud- 
denly it should became a possible fact of your life, how 
would you be likely to say, “The time is short”? Would 

' you spend it in regrets that it was not longer? Would it 
make you sad or listless? Would you say, “The time is 
short,” and use it up in saying so? Everybody knows 
enough of such preparation to know that, the shorter the 
time, the more eager and happy and full it is made. Just 
because the time must be short, you would do more and do 
it better. Just because the time is short, you would be the 
more joyous; and, however short it might be, you would be 
ready. Just because the time before such precious antici- 
pation is short, you would make the most of it. ‘The time 
is short,” you would say; and the time would shine and be 
miraculous with achievement, 
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I speak as one who believes that a new country always 


awaits us; that every day may give realizations better and 
richer than anticipations; that we know not what charm 
invites us, what surprises await us; that the future may 
always be brighter and more alluring than fancy; that 
vessels sail from every one’s port across seas where every 
wave is charmed; and that there come continually messages 
to make ready, saying, “The time is short.” It is the 
cheerful, gladdening, inspiriting, athletic force of these words 
which I wish to bring out. This is the deeper truth of say- 
ing that the time is short; that, therefore, we should think 
better of it, not less; that we should prize it and not neglect 
it, deem it an opportunity and not a threat. 

Nor is this a view that depends merely on temperament or 
opinion. There are a good many facts to bear it out. The 
great encouragement of such a view of life is that so many very 
great things can be done in a little time. The deeds that 
have changed the face of the world shine out of very brief 
periods. 
and yet the new world then discovered has not yielded half 
the richness of that discovery. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted in a day, no longer than this, in a 
time thought by some men unwisely short, yet for centuries 
this nation will be building on the foundation then established. 
Lincoln was President less than two terms, and his career was 
cut short in the prime of his life, yet in that time the slaves 
were emancipated, whom centuries, counting other histories 
with ours, had not sufficed to free; and the union was pre- 
served under the guidance of that great man of the people. 
The men who did such things were men who realized that the 
time was short, but who knew that it was enough. They did 
in a minute what people who lament the shortness of time 
make long years fail to do. While others neglected opportu- 
nities and counted the time too short for great accomplish- 
ment, such men proved that the greatest things may be done 
in the shortest time; and for such men no time is so short 
but it may place eternity in bond to it. I cannot help re- 
minding you of the greatest example of this in the world, 
chiefly because it has been so often noticed that its signifi- 
cance has become dulled. I bid you think what has followed 
from the life of Jesus, itself the outstanding miracle greater 
than any history accords to him. One short life in a little 
country town of a province as remote from the thought of the 
world as a Western territory is from you,—a life which ended 
when most lives have scarcely begun their usefulness, a life 
which, at the most, was short, of which only one year, surely 
not more than three years, was known to the world! Think 
what one year is with us,—how quickly it passes, how little it 
leaves! It passed as quickly then ; but how much it has left! 
A year, and at the end a life cut short! But a year of God 
and a life that will for its very shortness abide to the ending 
of this world. I doubt if we can rightly say of any life which 
has borne well its part that it has been cut short. Death 
always comes prematurely, and not more so—essentially— 
to the young than to the old. But we cannot call it premature 
if the time has sufficed for one sweet influence, one good 
deed, one noble work begun on earth where nothing can be 
ended. The worth of life is always in the quality of things 
begun, not in the number of things ended ; and, if this.is true, 
we ought to be careful how we call death premature. In the 
truer perspective of distance many a life which seemed to 
come to an untimely end is‘seen to be most symmetrical in 
having had such an end. ‘Nothing in his life became him 
so much as his manner of leaving it,” might be said also as 
to many a man’s time of leaving it. “There are brave and 
fortunate deaths,” said Montaigne; and he added: “I have 
seen death cut the thread of the progress of a prodigious ad- 
vancement, and in the height and flower of its increase, of 
a certain person with so glorious an end that, in my opinion, 
his ambitions and generous designs had nothing in them so 
high and great as their interruption. He arrived, without 


The year 1492 was but one year out of millions, 
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completing his course, at the place to which his ambition 
aimed, with greater glory than he could either have hoped or 
desired, anticipating by his fall the name and power to which 
he aspired in perfecting his career.” 

The time was, indeed, too short for us with respect to 
many who have left us, but not too short for them. No 
baby was ever carried so soon away but its life left\some 
glory in the earth, something imperishable in the arms that 
bore it. No life was lived in vain’ that left some good ex- 
ample, some tender memory, some undying love. No such 
flower faded so soon but some beauty was added to the sum 
of human good that was not there before. However short 
the time, if it has had a worth in it, length of years could not 
have made up for the lack of that worth; and however long 
the time, if virtue is in it, the ending thereof will be too soon. 
In fact, we might say even more than that much may be done 
in the short times that so easily go to waste. We might say 
not only that a short time may produce great things, but that 
the best things in the world require to be done in a short 
time. Begin with material achievements and go up to moral, 
intellectual, spiritual achievements, and you see that the 
necessity for time diminishes as you ascend. A short time 
would not have sufficed for the Pyramids, but it did not take 
Moses long to decide to leave Egypt. To choose between 
two paths is the work of an instant, though each may be a 
day’s journey. Christianity has centuries behind and cen- 
turies before in its work for the world; but all that Jesus 
said which has come down to us you could read in an hour. 
The greatest powers in the world are like the light which 
travelled two hundred thousand miles a second this morning 
to reach us: itis not so much a question how much time 
as what kind of time in regard to the best things in the 
world. It takes time to work them out, but it is necessary 
that the time be short in which the work is decided. The 
railroad switch must be quickly worked, in order to make the 
difference it makes in the destination and safety of those 
who are turned one way or the other. A very short time 
every day given to bodily exercise will make one stronger 
than a much longer total time given occasionally and irregu- 
larly. It is wonderful,— the potency of a little time if it be 
only used. The more closely you confine it in the right way, 
the more powerful it becomes. A resolution taken every 
morning will transform a character. A little reading regularly 
pursued will make a man an authority in the subject with 
which it is concerned. It is how a man uses the moments 
that tells the results of the years. It is so with bodily cult- 
ure, with mental power, with intellectual training and acqui- 
sition ; and it is so in religion. The pious people of his day 
were frightened when Jesus told them that the length of their 
prayers had very little to do with the blessings of religion. 
The prayer he commended to the Pharisees uses only seven 
words of our language, six in Greek; and the prayer he 
taught his disciples was not much longer than the publican’s 
prayer. That is not to say that all praying should be as 
brief, but in personal religion the best praying is likely to 
be brief. An instant is enough to light up the soul forever. 
Many a hard task is charged with cheerfulness by the mood 
with which it is undertaken. Many a lifelong sorrow is con- 
secrated by one moment’s remembered influence. A vast 
space of darkness may be vanquished by one little beam of 
faith, and one moment’s silent communion may enclose you 
within a sanctuary whose quiet the noisy world can never 
invade. 

For ourselves we seek those forces that take little time, but 
multiply into all times. Toward others also we may prove 
the same law. It never takes long to be courteous. Enmity 
is a long struggle, but kindness goes straight to its end. A 
look will express a sympathy, when endless explanation can- 
not atone for a neglect. Contention will perpetuate a quarrel 
that one word of love would end. Forgiveness, kindness, 
charity, forbearance, tenderness,— these are the instantaneous, 
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the final potencies. Hatred, envy, malice, suspicion, and 
hardness,— these put heaven far away and lengthen the path 
thereto with endless windings. No time is so short but it 
will suffice if you take God’s hand in it. None will be long 
enough without it. 

Brethren, the time is short, however we hope it may be 
long, but not too short, however short it prove. Who knows 
how soon it mayend? Who need care, if meantime less and 
less goes to waste, if each moment meets its appropriate end, 
if each is blessed with love and good works? The man who 
refrains from setting out a tree, because his time is likely to 
be shorter than the life of the tree, such a man is sure never 
to see its beauty; but the man who plants his tree that an- 
other, if not himself, may rest in its shade, he, if his days be 
lengthened, shall enjoy the fruits of his deed, and the very 
planting will be a satisfaction if that day be the last. Whether 
our days shall be long or not, whether having been long they 
shall be longer, is not ours to know, cannot be for our good 
to know or affect. But it is ours to make them,—if not 
long, rich; if not ample, pure; if not abundant, still help- 
ful and wholesome and blessed. It is ours every day to 
plant the trees of the Lord,—no time is ever too short for 
that; and it is his to bring them to foliage and wide-spread 
good,—his with whom a thousand years are as a day, from 
whom a day of trust and obedience will be to us as a thou- 
sand years of peace. 


Spiritual Life. 


He who acts unjustly acts impiously.— Marcus Aurelius. 
ae 
Behold! the kingdom of God is within you.—Zvke xvii. 21. 


a 


Let not thy peace depend on the tongues of men,— 
Thomas & Kempis. 
& 


Let Martha be active, but let her not control Mary. Let 
Mary be contemplative, but let her not despise Martha.— Sy. 
Francis de Sales. 

ae 


We know too much: scroll after scroll 
Weighs down our weary shelves ; 
Our only point of ignorance 
Is centred in ourselves. 


a 


Great battles are really won before they are actually fought. 
To control our passions, we must govern our habits and keep 
watch over ourselves in the small details of every-day life.— 
Sir John Lubbock. 

a 


The iron laws of life are the facts of things which God has 
made, as surely as he has made anything; and there can be 
no discord between his works in one way and his word in 
another way.— Henry W. Foote. 


ve 
PRAYER. 


O God, the Father everlasting, whom patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, with all the spirits of the just made per- 
fect, continually do serve and glorify: fix the eye of our 
faith, we beseech thee, with clear and full vision, on the 
great cloud of witnesses wherewith we are thus compassed 
about, that, laying aside every weight, and the sin that doth 
so easily beset us, we may run with patience the race that is 
set before us, and receive from thee the crown of life— Amen, 
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Remembered Best of All. 


When I’m looking back across the time-worn pages 
Of the book of years, one face I always see,— 
Just one gentle face that alters not nor ages, 
But seems now and evermore the same to me. 
I can feel a loving hand in mine entwining 
When my faltering childish steps were fain to fall, 
With its watchful eyes like stars upon me shining,— 
Tis the face that I remember best of all! 


When I look around, and memory is bringing 
Back again the echoed songs of long ago, 
Songs that ever down the halls of Time are ringing, 
Songs that set my listening, youthful heart aglow,— 
All the visions bright of years gone by they bring me, 
And they seem to hold my spirit in their thrall ; 
But the simple air a dear voice used to sing me . 
Is the song that I remember best of all! 


When I dream of all the gladness that has blest me 
And the sunshire that has made life’s pathway bright, 
When I long from all the toil of earth to rest me 
Till the dawning of the day that knows no night, 
I remember all the love the years have taught me, 
And the happiness that filled them I recall; 
But a mother’s love and all the joy it brought me 
Is the love that I remember best of all! 


— Clifton Bingham, in Ci hambers s Journal, 


A Day of Realization in Japan. 


BY CLAY MACCAULEY. 


At the close of last Sunday’s services of 
the First Unitarian Church in Tokyo there 
was probably among the immediate supporters 
of the Japanese Unitarian movement a more 
jubilant and confident feeling concerning the 
realizations and prospects of their cause than 
at any time since the establishment here of 
the American Unitarian Mission. The events 
of the day seemed to have been the culmina- 
tion of a series of cheering happenings that 
have marked the past year’s mission history. 
A time of clearing appreciation of the mean- 
ing of Unitarianism apparently had come to 
the full. What had occurred was this :— 

Rev. Kinza Hirai of Kyoto, known to 
many persons in the United States as an elo- 
quent and distinguished participant in the 
sessions of the World’s Religious Congress 
at Chicago six years ago, came to Tokyo that 
he might unite himself in membership with 
and occupy the pulpit of the First Unitarian 
Church, thus expressing his sympathy with 
the attempt the Japan Unitarians are making 
to help the Japanese people toward the at- 
tainment of the higher religious faith and 
life. The announcement that he would speak 
from our platform added so many hearers to 
the audience that our assembly hall was con- 
siderably overfilled at both morning and 
evening meetings. Mr. Hirai’s subject was 
‘*Synthetic Religion.’’ He is a very fluent, 
eloquent, and learned speaker; and it is need- 
less to say that his appearance at Unity Hall 
and his outspoken recommendation of Unita- 
rianism as the movement through which the 
highest religious aspirations of. the Japanese 
may find expression and direction made a 
profound impress upon the auditors. Some 
of our other speakers took part in the day's 
addresses, —Messrs. Saji, Murai, Abe, and 
Toyozaki. In the afternoon I entertained at 
dinner Mr. Hirai and our six chief co-workers 
in Tokyo. Among the day’s results was a de- 
cision to have a mass meeting for the proc- 
lamation of our message in Kyoto,—where 
Mr. Hirai resides, and is president of a 
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widely known school for young men,—the 
meeting to be held at the beginning of Au- 
gust next. At that time Mr. Hirai will take 
a prominent part with us. The officers of 
the Japan Unitarian Association have also 
decided to have a general conference of the 
advocates of liberal and rational religion in 
Tokyo at some time in October next, when 
it is expected much may be done to strengthen 
and to organize the interests of a common 
cause. 

The special significance of Mr. Hirai’s 
association and co-operation with us is that 
at last, in a very important circle of workers 
for the advent of a satisfying rational relig- 
ious faith to the Japanese people, much in- 
jurious misunderstanding about Unitarians 
and Unitarianism has been removed, and 
confidence gained. Further, that at last pub- 
lic opinion about the presence of the Unita- 
rian Mission as a mission out to Japan from 
a foreign country has lost, for the most part, 
a hostility that sympathizing men of high 
station need fear. Of course, Mr. Hirai will 
be in some places severely criticised for giv- 
ing allegiance and real aid and comfort to a 
‘*foreign’’ religious mission. He himself 
has been among the strongest and most per- 
sistent antagonists to Christianity and to 
Christian missions. His much applauded 
arraignment of ‘‘Christianity’’ in Chicago 
has placed him here among his own people 
and in the circles of the Christian missions 
as one of ‘‘Christianity’s’’ leading opponents. 
His present move will therefore call general 
attention to him and inquiry into the reasons 
for his new associations. It was not so very 
long ago that Unitarianism came under his 
criticism in a magazine of which he was ed- 
itor. Like many others, he both misunder- 
stood our mission’s work, and upon prin- 
ciple, as a patriotic Japanese, withheld him- 
self from this phase of Western civilization, 
—I mean the influence of religion sent from 
the West. Railroads, ships, telegraphs, ma- 
chines, and the like, all patriotic Japanese 
may freely desire; but religion, that goes 
into the depths of the life, individual, fam- 
ily, social, of the empire,—in that lies dan- 
ger. As many readers of the Register know, 
Mr. Hirai occupied numerous Unitarian pul- 
pits in the United States in 1893-94. But 
he was then away from home, and he was 
‘*studying.’? He came back to Japan with a 
letter of introduction to me, speaking of him 
in the highest terms, as ‘‘having awakened 
in us the deepest respect, and his beautiful 
thoughts have been an inspiration to us.” 
He was not a Unitarian in America. He 
was there as a Buddhist. In the record of 
the Chicago ‘‘Parliament’’ I read that his 
address was chiefly a ‘‘rebuke of the unchris- 
tian dealing of Christians toward his people.’’ 

‘‘His message was uttered without reserve, 
and with the utmost boldness and force.’’ 
‘Youd applause followed many of his decla- 
rations, and a thousand cries of ‘Shame!’ 
were heard when he pointed to the wrongs 
which his countrymen had suffered through 
the practices of false Christianity.’’ But 
here—that the record may not be misunder- 
stood—I add these words from Mr. Hirai’s 
Chicago speech: ‘‘I am not a hypocrite, and 
I will frankly state that I was the first in my 
country who ever publicly attacked Christian- 
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ity,—no, not real Christianity, but false 
Christianity, the wrongs done toward us by 
the people of Christendom.’’ ‘‘I was the 
first in Japan who ever organized a society 


against Christianity,—no, not real Christian- 


ity,—but to protect ourselves against the in- 


justice we received from the people of Chris- 
tendom.’’ 


In concluding, Mr. Hirai said, 
‘‘Tf any religion urges the injustice of hu- 


manity, I will oppose it, as I ever have op- 
posed it with my blood and soul. 


I will be 
the bitterest dissenter from Christianity or 
I will be the warmest admirer of its Gospels. ’’ 

Upon Mr. Hirai’s return to Japan he did 
not bring to me the letter he carried from 
one of my home friends. That letter was 
delivered only last Sunday. But it was 
brought to me then; and with it came, to be 
one of our members and coworkers, its 
bearer, Mr. Hirai himself. I find no fault 


concerning the delay. A chapter of the deep-- 


est interest in the spiritual life of the Japan- 
ese, in the career of the Unitarian Mission 
in Japan, in Mr. Hirai’s own experiences, 
has been made in the six years that have 
passed since that letter was written. Japan- 
ese public opinion must be informed and 
further advanced toward emancipation; the 
Unitarian Mission in Japan must prove yet 
more that it is in earnest and means really, 
as it has long said it does, the truest, best, 
freest things for the human soul; and Mr. 
Hirai himself must learn that a. sincere wel- 
come is ready for him in the Unitarian fel- 
lowship, and that there his own ideals may be 
freely, helped by much sympathy, carried 
toward realization. The excellence of it is 
that at last Mr. Hirai has voluntarily come 
to us, and, in his first public speech as one 
of us, has declared that he and we are at 
one, that for a long time he has been a Uni- 
tarian, and that now he has learned and 
proclaimed the fact. 

I said in beginning this letter that the 
event of last Sunday was the culmination of 
a series of cheering happenings marking the 
past year of the Japan Mission. In reports 
I have sent to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation I have told of these events as they 
occurred. The real organization of the Japan 
Unitarian Association, that has been a name 
more than a fact for years, was one of 
these events. The association with us, as 
church members and leading workers, of Prof. 
Kishimoto and Rev. T. Murai from an or- 
thodox Christian fellowship, the latter from 
a pastorate, was another event and one of 
wide-reaching influence in Japanese Chris- 
tianity. The coming to us of Prof. Abe, 
who had been one of the Doshisha’s ablest 
men, especially as he took in charge the 
editorial department of our magazine, was 
an event that meant far more than the addi- 
tion of one man more to the small organized 
body of Japanese Unitarians. It meant the 
alliance“with our cause of a representative 
force. Then the remarkable association 
with us of Mr. Ogasawara, who gives of 
his personal devotion and wealth to a large 
social regenerative movement among ‘‘the 
common people,’’ is prophetic of a far wider 
penetration of our faith and endeavors among 
the people than can at present be measured. 
Indeed, the Japan Mission has now be- 
come a centre in which are gathered for co- 
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operation and direction aims and energies 
‘originating in sources as divergent apparently 
as Liberal Orthodoxy, Progressive Buddhism, 
and Religious Socialism. Among our ad- 
visers and workers intimately associated and 
working in harmony for a grand common pur- 
pose are Messrs. Saji and Hirai, who come 
of a long ancestry in the Buddhist priest- 
hood, and who were themselves priests of 
note; Messrs. Kishimoto, Murai, and Abe, 
who were Christians from childhood, teachers 
in colleges, and ministers and pastors of 
Christian churches widely known in Japan; 
Mr. Kanda, who from a Christian youth has 
steadily advanced in usefulness and reputa- 
tion as the secretary of the Japan Mission; 
and Mr. Ogasawara, a journalist and mer- 
chant of a Buddhist post, who has determined 
to devote his means and time to the applica- 
tion of Unitarian principles to the enlight- 
enment and regeneration of the common 
people in the organization of the Hezmin 
Kiokerai, or ‘‘Common People’s Unions.’’ 
Heimin is a legal term in Japan, designating 
‘tthe masses, ’’ so called elsewhere. 

Will the friends of the Japan Mission now 
wonder that I spoke of last Sunday as a day 
of unusual cheer and confidence? The Mis- 
sion during the year past has been having a 
joyous harvest after years of patient waiting 
and work. I do not make an extravagant 
claim, I think, in saying that there is no 
Christian body in Japan that has speakers in 
its behalf more eloquent, indeed, I may say, 
so eloquent and able as those I have named. 
Besides, the small appropriation made by 
the American Unitarian Association for the 
Japan work has now become very small com- 
pared with the value of the services and 
amounts of money spent by the Japanese 
Unitarians themselves in behalf of the faith 
to which they have become disciples and 
heralds. Unitarianism in this country is 
now an institution, and. Unity Hall is now 
the fortunate centre of energies that sepa- 
rately were directed toward the people’s 
good, but in union are becoming of com- 
manding and beneficent power. 

Tokyo, JAPAN, June 2. 


Ingersoll’s Best. 


At the funeral of Col. Robert Ingersoll 
there were read what probably we may con- 
sider the nearest approach in his writings to 
the loftiness of spiritual faith. His ‘‘my 
religion’’ and his oration delivered at his 
brother’s funeral :— 


MY RELIGION. 


‘*To love justice, to long for the right, to 
love mercy, to assist the weak, to forget 
wrongs and remember benefits, to love the 
truth, to be sincere, to utter honest words, to 
love liberty, to wage relentless war against 
slavery in all its forms, to love wife and 
child and friend, to make a happy home, to 
love the beautiful in art, in nature, to culti- 
vate the mind, to be familiar with the 
mighty thoughts that genius has expressed, 
the noble deeds of all the world, to cultivate 
the courage and cheerfulness, to make others 
happy, to fill life with the splendor of gen- 
erous acts, the warmth of loving words, to 
discard error, to destroy prejudice, to receive 
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new truths with gladness, to cultivate hope, 
to see the calm beyond the storm, the dawn 
beyond the night, to do the best that can be 
done and then be resigned, —this is the relig- 
ion of reason, the creed of science. This 
satisfies the brain and heart. 


‘FUNERAL ORATION. 


‘*My friends, I am going to do that which 
the dead often promised he would do for me. 
The loved and loving brother, husband and 
father, friend, died where manhood’s morn- 
ing almost touches noon, and while the 
shadows were falling toward the west. He 
had not passed on life’s highway the stone 
that marks the highest point; but, being 
weary for a moment, he lay down by the way- 
side, and, using his burden for a pillow, fell 
into that dreamless sleep that kisses down his 
eyelids still. While yet in love with life 
and raptured with the world, he passed to 
silence and pathetic dust. 

‘Vet, after all, it may be best, just in the 
happiest, sunniest hour of all the voyage, 
while the ‘eager winds are kissing every sail, 
to dash against the unseen rock, and in an 
instant hear the billows roar over a sunken 
ship. For, whether in mid-sea or among the 
breakers of the further shore, a wreck must 
mark at last the end of each and all. And 
every life, no matter if its every hour is rich 
with love and every moment jewelled with a 
joy, will at its close become a tragedy as sad 
and deep and dark as can be woven of the 
warp and woof of mystery and death. 

‘‘This brave and tender man in every storm 
of life was oak and rock, but in the sunshine 
was vine and flower. He was the friend of 
all heroic souls. He climbed the heights, 
and left all superstitions below, while on his 
forehead fell the golden dawning of grander 
day. He loved the beautiful, and was by color, 
form, and music touched to tears. He sided 
with the weak, and with a willing hand gave 
alms. With loyal heart and with purest hand, 
he faithfully discharged all public trusts. 

‘‘He was a worshipper of liberty and a 
friend of the oppressed. A thousand times 
I have heard him quote the words, ‘For jus- 
tice all place a temple and all season a sum- 
mer.’ He believed that happiness was the 
only good, reason the only torch, justice the 
only worshipper, humanity the only religion, 
and love the priest. 

*¢He added to the sum of human joy; and, 
were every one for whom he did some loving 
service to bring a blossom to his grave, he 
would sleep to-night beneath a wilderness of 
flowers. Life is a narrow veil between the 
narrow peaks of two eternities. We strive in 
vain to look beyond the heights. 

‘“We cry aloud, and the only answer is the 
echo of our wailing. From the voiceless lips 
of the unreplying dead there comes no word; 
but, in the night of death, hope sees a star, 
and listening love can hear the rustle of a 
wing, He who sleeps here, when dying, mis- 
taking the approach of death for the return of 
health, whispered with his last breath, ‘I am 
better now.’ 

‘‘Let us believe, in spite of doubts and 
dogmas and tears and fears, that these dear 
words are true of all the countless dead. 

‘‘And now to you who have been chosen 
from among the many men he loved to do the 
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last sad office for the dead we give his sacred 
dust. 

‘*Speech cannot contain our love. There 
was—there is—no gentler, stronger, manlier 
man. ’’ 


Literature. 


The Government of Municipalities.” 


This work, of which Mr, Dorman B. Eaton 
is the author, is a comprehensive volume of 
five hundred pages, which deals with all the 
larger problems connected with the making 
of city and village charters and laws or with 
administration under them. These matters 
are considered both in reference to American 
constitutions and to the experience of Ameri- 
can and European communities in the govern- 
ment of cities. To, the true as well as the 
actual relations between political parties and 
municipal government, large attention is 
given; and the wide difference in this 
regard between the government of American 
and European cities is explained in much 
detail. The theory and methods of govern- 
ment supported by the Tammany Democracy 
of New York City are elaborately set forth; 
and they are regarded by the author as exhib- 
iting the abuses toward which administration 
is tending, under party government, in many 
American’ cities. A full exposition is given 
of the charter and administration methods of 
the government of the Greater New York, 
which he holds to be the most extreme ex- 
ample of indefensible and intolerable party 
domination ever yet known ina great city. 
He says the charter was the work of a Repub- 
lican faction for party advantage, and that the 
blindness and folly of its authors enabled 
Tammany to capture the new city. 

Mr. Eaton presents elaborate reasons and 
facts tending to show the need of good citi- 
zens uniting, irrespective of party opinions, 
in order to secure good city government; and 
he shows how this has been done in-the lead- 
ing cities of Europe, and especially in the 
cities of England, where he says city govern- 
ment is much better than in the United 
States. American city government, he says, 
is almost everywhere partisan; but he shows 
that the government of cities in Europe is, 
in the main, independent of party. The vol- 
ume is constructive as well as critical and 
historical, pointing out with much detail, on 
the basis of experience and principle, the 
methods which the author thinks will be most 
effective for arresting abuses and securing 
good city government in the future. He says 
there is no generally accepted municipal sys- 
tem in the United States, and that to create 
one adequate for our needs is one of the 
gravest problems of American statesmanship. 
He sets forth his views as to what should be 
the proper functions and relations of the lead- 
ing departments and officers of a city, and 
brings many illustrations to their support 
from the experience of both American and 
foreign cities. The questions of the minor- 
ity representation, of the just relations be- 
tween the city and the State, of the proper 
limits of Home Rule, of the fit organization 
of the police force, and of the best methods 
— EE 


*TuHE GovERNMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES, 


By Dorman 
B, Eaton, Macmillan Company, 


’ 
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of electing the mayor, are elaborately con- 
sidered. 


We have no space for referring to the other 


topics treated; but we may quote a few sen- 


tences from the June number of the ew 


World as to the manner in which Mr. Eaton 
has executed his undertaking. It says that, 


‘*for all these reasons,—which it has set 
forth,—but most of all for the ability for 


which the thesis of the volume is maintained, 
this book upon the Government of Munici- 
palities constitutes a monument of learning, 
so far as the author is concerned, and an ar- 
senal of weapons for students and workers in 
the municipal field. . . . An extremely valu- 
able part of this work is the answer to the 
impression made by the reformers that there 
is an abiding and necessary antagonism be- 
tween cities and other parts of the State... . 

‘*One of the most informing chapters in 
the book is that devoted to the functions and 
relations of city councils and mayors... . 
Chapters are devoted to school administration, 
sanitary administration, and to police admin- 
istration, as also to that subject of the most 
signal importance,—the judicial administra- 
tion of municipalities. ... The author has 
placed all students of municipal affairs under 
deep obligation to him; and in nothing more 
than in the exalted tone in which the discus- 
sion is conducted, in which deep feeling is 
ennobled by high thinking." The work marks 
a signal advance in this department in polit- 
ical science. ’’ 


THE Races OF Evuropr. A_ Sociological 
Study. By William Z. Ripley, Ph.D, <Ac- 
companied by a Supplementary Bibliography 
of the Anthropology and Ethnology of Europe, 
published by the Public Library of the city 
of Boston. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
- In two volumes. $6.—The lectures deliv- 
ered before the Lowell Institute of Boston 
brought to the knowledge of the public the 
work done by Prof. Ripley at Columbia Uni- 
versity. As published in the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, Prof. Ripley’s work has at- 
tracted the attention not only of students, but 
of all who are interested in the origin and 
history of the races of Europe. Dealing with 
a vast mass of original material and treating 
it in an original way, our author has brought 
out and illustrated unsuspected truths con- 
cerning the origin and distribution of the 
races which have been mixed and mingled for 
thousands of years, and yet without losing 
their racial identity. The maps and diagrams 
showing the distribution of the various char- 
acteristic traits are original, striking, and 
illustrative. The author may well confess 
his pride in his collection of portrait types 
for which he is indebted to the co-operation 
of eminent authorities in all parts of Europe. 
The maps, diagrams, photographs, and espe- 
cially the composite photographs, have been 
so skilfully arranged and related to one an- 
other that, even without interpretation, they 
tell the story of the settlement of Europe in 
a new and striking way. The three European 
races speak for themselves, and reveal many 
facts and relationships which are not recorded 
in annals, and could never reward the search 
of the historian. The publication of this 
book celebrates a leap in the science of an- 
thropology. Blood is thicker than water, 
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and more persistent than language or custom. 
The volume before us shows not only the 
sagacity of the author, but the skill and pa- 
tience of his wife. 
assistants, have not aimed so much at origi- 
nal research: they have simply taken the 


materials at hand, and, by the use of the 


scientific method of classification and arrange- 
ment, have shown their meaning and value. 
Even the unlearned man, by the use of these 
aids to reflection, can get from this handsome 
volume a very accurate notion of the distri- 
bution of races in Europe, and learn to under- 
stand many social phenomena which are not 
commonly explained. A final chapter on 
acclimatization is especially interesting for 
its application to the possibilities of colonial 
expansion. In a companion volume of a 
hundred and sixty pages, about two thousand 
titles are given of books relating to anthro- 


pology. 


A History oF NEw ENGLAND THEOLOGY. 
By G.N.Boardman. A.D.F.Randolph Com- 
pany.—As Ian Maclaren’s Drumtochty had a 
throat disease of its own whereof it was 
properly proud, so New England, inhabited 
by a peculiar people zealous ‘‘agin good 
works’’ (in the technical sense), has a theol- 
ogy which glories in its name, of which Dr. 
Boardman has given an instructive account. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
term is applied not to theology, as it has 
been variously conceived in New England, 
but only to a single phase or series of phases 
of the general movement confined to the 
‘‘Evangelical’’ churches, and comprised 
within the century from 1730 to 1830. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, both 
doctrines and morals (in New England) were 
deemed dangerously lax: there seems to have 
been enough Calvinism to mitigate the sense 
of responsibility, but not enough to inspire 
loyalty to the righteous will of God. Insist- 
ence upon a church membership exclusively 
regenerate resulted in dwindling numbers, 
and there was a disposition to exalt the 
means of grace as a preparation for the su- 
pernatural change which thereby God might 
be enabled to work. But Whitefield preached 
immediate repentance and belief in Christ as 
the one essential to salvation, without which 
all else was unavailing. Edwards and his 
followers made theology out of Whitefield’s 
exhortations, denying point blank the worth 
in God’s eyes of all works done prior to re- 
generation, affirming that resort to the means 
of grace only added to the sinner’s guilt, and 
proclaiming immediate repentance and belief 
as the sole means of salvation. The system, 
as it developed, became a budget of para- 
doxes and inconsistencies, leading finally to 
conclusions which were an affront to intelli- 
gence and to the moral sense. ‘‘Dr. Woods 
+ » « was accustomed to say that God pre- 
ferred sin to holiness in every instance of its 
actual occurrence.’’ ‘‘President Finney was 
accustomed to say that every man in impeni- 
tence is as bad as he can be.’’ Such utter- 
ances judge the system which logically justi- 
fies them by reducing it to an absurdity. It 
must be admitted that, as the author himself 
acknowledges, the modern scientific teaching, 
especially in relation to evolution, has put so 
different a face upon the old problems that 


‘These two, with their 
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these ancient controversies have lost signifi- 
cance, and even intelligibility. It is simply 
pitiable to see theologians trying to worry 
out enough freedom for a man to be satisfac- 
torily damned on, and justifying evil as an 
eternally necessary background for the more 
effective display of God’s glory. Probably 
no one to-day has more than an antiquarian’s 
interest in the fine distinctions which de- 
lighted the theologians of a century ago. 
But one cannot help feeling that the subject 
is capable of a more luminous treatment than 
Dr. Boardman has given it. The arrange- 
ment of the book is confusing, and there is 
no line of light running through the discus- 
sion. The relations of the several phases to 
one another and of the whole development to 
the larger movement of national thought and 
life are merely alluded to in tantalizing hints. 
That which is described as one of the princi- 
pal characteristics of the movement—the im- 


‘| mediate coming of the soul to God, without 


the use of preliminary means of grace—is 
highly suggestive; and a reader cannot help 
wondering whether it might not have been 
made a grouping centre for the doctrines 
which are discussed separately. Again, the 
author hints at a most interesting idea when 
he says that the mission of the system 
which he describes was ‘‘to give an ethical 
form to Calvinism,’’—in other words, that 
the movement was prompted by ethical inter- 
est. By similar impulse, then, two move- 
ments arose in the moderate Calvinism of 
New England,—the more consistent Calvin- 
ism of Edwards, Hopkins, Emmons, and 
others of their school, and the moral protest 
against Calvinism to which Channing gave 
utterance. In this undifferentiated moderate 
Calvinism one finds the beginnings of both 
the New England theology and Unitarianism, 
both proceeding from an ethical inspiration. 


THE CHuRCH IDEA. W. R. Huntington, 
D.D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. —Dr. Hunt- 
ington is probably right that ‘‘it requires 
less courage to reprint this work now than it 
did to print it thirty years ago’’; but, with 
equal certainty, it requires more faith, for 
a generation has witnessed momentous 
changes, not the least of which is the very 
obvious failure of his well-meant ‘‘Quadri- 
lateral,’’ which has practically been aban- 
doned by the Church within which it origi- 
nated, and which has won almost no converts 
from without. The progress of Biblical 
study has made it less easy to assent to the 
condition of ‘‘the Holy Scriptures as the 
Word of God.’’ More accurate knowledge of 
church history has cast doubt upon the antiq- 
uity of the creeds, in precisely their present 
form, and especially upon the claim that they 
represent original Christianity. That the sac- 
raments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
were ordained by Christ himself is more than 
doubtful, and the universality of the episco- 
pate at the close of the first century is by no 
means certain. Not that 
novel, but only that they are now held by 
scholars of recognized reputation in the 
Christian Church far more widely than was 
the case thirty years ago. Nor can it be said 
to-day that ‘‘the Anglican Communion stands 
as Wellington’s squares of infantry stood at 
the battle of Waterlog’’; for the Ritualists, 


such views are. 


» 
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like theological Fuzzy-Wuzzies, are breaking 
up the squares. To Unitarians the book has 
no significance ; for, as such, they are defini- 
tively put outside the pale, and it is amus- 
ingly declared that ‘‘between humanitarianism 
and Christianity there can be no peace.’’ 
Alas for Christianity, if the saying be true! 


CONTEMPORARY SPAIN. As shown by her 
Novelists. Compiled by Mary Wright Plum- 
mer. New York: Truslove, Hanson & Comba. 
A compilation of passages from modern Span- 
ish novelists has been made with the inten- 
tion of throwing light on the present relig- 
ious, social, and political conditions existing 
in Spain. It is an original idea, but not an 
entirely happy one; since the lack of unity 
in these detached passages precludes any- 
thing like a fair view even of the single 
aspect of Spanish life which the writer may 
have had for the moment under consideration, 
while they lack the charm of the original 
setting. Nevertheless, there are many brill- 
iant passages here, and much keen analysis of 
present conditions in Spain. Perhaps their 
best service may be in sending the reader to 
the books from which they are taken. De 
Alarcon, Emilia Bazan, Galdos, Valdés, and 
Juan Valera are writers with whom novel 
readers ought to be familiar, not only for the 
qualities here represented, but for others, 
even more distinctive. Within its necessary 
limits the book, however, is well made. The 
passages are grouped under divisions of 
**Tocal Description,’’ ‘‘Religion,’’ ‘‘Poli- 
tics,’’ ‘‘Manners and Customs,’’ and ‘‘Soci- 
ety’’; and there is a helpful index. Dr. 
Hale wrote the introduction for the book. 


LETTERS TO A MOTHER ON THE PHILOSO- 
PHY OF FROEBEL. By Susan E. Blow. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.—This is 
one of the books in the ‘‘International Edu- 
cation Series,’’ published by the Appletons, 
of which W. T. Harris is the general editor, 
and for each of which he contributes a pref- 
ace. Its object is to explain the philosophy 
of Froebel in language addressed to the gen- 
eral public; and Miss Blow takes up the most 
important doctrines as they are developed 
one after another in the Mutter und Kose 
Lieder. Dr. Harris tells us that ‘‘Froebel’s 
doctrine of the kindergarten stands or falls 
with that theory of symbolism which teaches 
that truth can be presented in other ways than 
in the scientific form.’’ That there is a 
possible danger in the application of the 
theory will be suggested to every one who 
read the amusing and instructive article on 
this subject in a recent number of the A¢/an- 
tic Monthly, but perhaps that only indicates 
the wisdom of choosing a wise teacher. Miss 
Blow is admirably fitted for an exposition 
of Froebel’s theories and methods. Her 
chapters are clear and practical, and will 
doubtless be found especially helpful by 
young mothers. 


Sir Bevis: A TALE oF THE FIELDS. An 
Adaptation of ‘‘Wood Magic.’’ By Richard 
Jefferies. Edited by Eliza Josephine Kelley. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., Publishers. The Athe- 
nzum Press. 35 cents,—This is an attractive 
book for children, with defects which make 
it necessary for parents to edit it somewhat. 
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Mr. Bagot’s discussion of the question, 
‘Will England become Catholic?’’ which 
the Living Age of July 29 translates from the 
Italian review, the Vuova Antologia, is note- 
worthy for ‘the emphasis with which it an- 
swers in the negative the question which it 
puts, and the facts which it presents in sup- 
port of that view. Mr. Bagot is an English 
Catholic; but he wrote this article in Italian, 
and it is here done back into English of un- 
usual force and lucidity. 


Books Received. 


3 From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Lessons in Language and Grammar. By Horace S. Tar- 
bell, LL.D., and Martha Tarbell, Ph.D. 
, rom Harper & Brothers, New York. 
apan in Transition. By Stafford Ransome, | Illustrated. 
t. Milo Bush, and Other Worthies. Their Recollec- 
tions. By Hayden Carruth. Illustrated. 
Dreyfus. Letters written to his Wife from Prison. With 
Portraits, Translated by L. G. Moreau. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Snow on the Headlight. By Cy Warman. 
Our Navy in Time of War (1861-98). By Franklin Mat- 


thews. 

Uncle Sam’s Soldiers. By Oscar Phelps Austin. 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New Vork. 
China. By Robert K. Douglas. 
Rosalba. By Olive P. Rayner. 
Howto Swim. By Capt. Davis Dalton. 

_ From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

Physical Nature of the Child. By Stuart H. Rowe, Ph.D. 
From Connecticut New Church Association, New Haven, 


Onn, 
The World and its Inspiration. By Rev. E. D. Rendell. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


The Flight of Ages. Song. For high Voice. 
erick Beyan. 

O Moonlight Deep and Tender. 
voice. By Ferdinand Dunkley. 

The Priceless Gift. Song. For low voice. 


ray. 
Across the Far Blue Hills, Marie, Song. For medium 


voice. By G. W. Marston. 
I knew the Flowers had dreamed of you. For 
By Lord H. Somer- 


high voice. By Margaret Ruthven Lang. 
Dawn. Song. For medium voice. 

set. 
In Shadow Land. Waltz. For piano. By T. H. Rollin- 
son, 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


By Fred- 
Song. For medium 


By Hamilton 


Song. 


In “The Essential Man” Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is, ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to ad aa his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear Bey ostious of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Recor 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit—7ke New World, 


Price 75 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt o7 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 
ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE BIBLE, 
and its Place among the Sacred Books of 


the World. By Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
Price $1.50. 
MONTHLY SERMONS of Mr. SunpERtanp. 
go cts. a year. Send stamp for sample copy. 
Address: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 


869 
CHAPEL PRAYERS 


OF 


GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAR, 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 
Meadville Theological School. 


Published as a loving Memorial by his Students. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress Street. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D, 


Author of “Essential Man,’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc, 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


*JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


ConTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 


Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice, ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
oo the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”— The 

‘ton. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pee throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of ‘i m dean T ere (erone pastes ihapbelone to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.’’-—Cuas. G. A z 
the New World. «geet 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gosuel see something of the great moulding influences that - 
ve shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
= army a oe and abe vie Decidedly marking 

a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitari: 
thought.”—Tke Unitarian. i See, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
Brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
27% Oongress Stree, - = © Boston, 


870 
Che Dome. 


Weather Signs. 


The sun is bright, the sky is clear, 
But grandma says a storm is near: 
And, when I asked how she could know, 
She said the peacock told her so, 
When, perching on the old fence rail, 
He screamed so loud and dropped his tail; 
And the shy cuckoo on the wing 
Repeated over the same thing; 
And “More Wet!” all the bob-whites cried 
That in the grassy meadows hide; 
The soot that from the chimney fell 
Came down, it seems, this news to tell; 
The kettle sang the self-same tune 
When it boiled dry so very soon; 
The grass, this morning, said so, too, * 
That hung without a drop of dew; 
And the blue swallows, flying low 
Across the river, to and fro. 
So all these told her very plain 
That ere the evening it would rain; 
But who told them, and when, and how? 
That’s what I want to find out now. 

— St. Nicholas. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Volney Double First. 


BY SARAH BIERCE SCARBOROUGH. 


‘*Kling, klang! Kling, klang!’’ 

‘«That is the first bell, Lee.’’ 

‘“All right! I am ready.’’ 

Lee Gordon gathered up his book-strap and 
lunch-box, took down his skates, and hurried 
through the house. 

‘*Good by, mother.’’ He put his head in 
at the sitting-room door to nod at his mother. 

She turned in her invalid-chair, to smile 
back at him; but the smile faded at sight of 
the skates. 

‘*Vou’ll not try the river yet, Lee?’’ she 
questioned anxiously. ‘‘I can’t think it safe 
yet. I shall worry.’’ 

‘‘There, there! Don’t let the 
wrinkles come,’’ he hastily answered. 
go by the road.’’ 

‘*Can you get there in time?’’ Lena was 
waiting to ask him, as he laid down -his 
skates, soberly. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ he replied with a slow 
shake of the head. 

‘*The river is safe, though,’’ she argued. 
‘*And, if you should be late’’— 

‘“‘T know it, sis; but I promised mother. 
It won’t ‘do to let her worry, and I don’t 
want her to think she can’t trust me. She 
would worry always. Here I go.’’ 

He set off on a run up the river road which 
led to the academy, up on the bluff above 
town. 

‘*Hello, Lee! You had better 
faster!’’ . 

It was Ray Harter who shouted at him, as 
he glided up-stream on swift steel runners. 

Lee set his teeth together. 
it all meant to him. Had he not been con- 
tending with Ray as a competitor for the 
entire year,— all to gain the Volney prize? 
Dr. Volney did not believe much in prizes. 
He held that they were too apt to lead to 
unhealthy rivalry. But he had offered the 
**Volney First,’’ as it was called, to the one 
who might have the best record. 


worry 


move 
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He knew what 
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ter would be practically settled, and to be 
late would break his record for punctuality. 

‘*Kling, klang! Kling, klang!’’ went 
the bell again, just as he turned off the main 
street. 

‘‘Five minutes yet, but I must make a 
spurt.’’ And he set into a dead run. 

There was a sound of bells, and he turned 
his head to look. A big dog turned the 
corner. 

‘*Prof. Sagel’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Plato 
always gets there first. I can ride.’’ He 
stopped midway the block, as Plato dashed 
on ahead. Then there was a sudden cry. 

‘*O Bennie Fagin!’’ 

A child, just stepping out a gate near by, 
met Plato squarely on the sidewalk; and both 
child and a bucket of milk were borne to the 
ground together. Plato dashed on, as his 
master’s sleigh rounded the corner at a swift 
pace. 

‘Oh, my knee, my milk’’ shrieked Ben- 
nie, in one breath. 

Lee hesitated. He had but to call out, 
and Prof. Sage would let him ride; but there 
was Bennie. If the child was not hurt, the 
milk was spilled; and Bennie was likely to 
be hurt if his drunken father felt in the 
humor. 

The sleigh was upon him. 
blood on Bennie’s hand. 

He stopped and pulled-out his handker- 
chief. 

“‘Only a scratch, Bennie. Be a man. 
Come back and get some more milk. Mrs. 
Bates, fill up the bucket again. I'll pay for 
it,’’ he said, as he hurried Bennie in at the 
gate to the woman, who stood watching it 
all. It took a few minutes to find the neces- 
sary two cents, for which Mrs. Bates sternly 
waited. He fished them up from the depths 
of his pocket at last; and, with a pat of 
Bennie’s head, he ran out the gate, carrying 
a vision of a cherubic smile on the child’s 
countenance. 

**Tt meant so much for Bennie,’’ he rea- 
soned, adding dolefully, as the bell tolled its 
last three strokes, ‘‘And it means a good 
deal for me.’’ 

The bell ceased, but he hurried on. If he 
could have a minute’s time to look over 
Ceesar’s doings before his Latin examination, 
he might help himself out. There was one 
question he wanted to ask Miss Page before 
the class came in. 

He dashed up the steps at last, and flung 
open the door. 

“‘T beg your pardon, Dr. Volney.’’ Lee 
stopped abruptly. This time it was he who 
had just escaped a collision, and with the 
dignified doctor. é 

‘‘Loitering, sir???’ Dr. Volney sharply 
asked in surprise. He had no patience with 
any one who did not possess the cardinal 
virtue of punctuality, and Lee felt his heart 


But there was 


‘fall heavily. 
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‘*No, sir,’’? he faltered. ‘‘I could not 


come by the —river, as I’d intended,— and. 


— and I got stopped on the way.’’ 

He could not tell why he stopped, he 
thought, as he felt the doctor’s stern gaze 
fixed on him. The doctor must think what 
he would; and, at the curt ‘‘ Pass on,’’»he 


| went down the hall, wondering how far he 
After the examinations of to-day the mat- 


had fallen in that person’s estimation, 
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The boys were pouring out from chapel as 
he reached Miss Page’s door, and his hand 
was on the knob as his name reached his 
ears. It was Ray who hurried to him. 

‘‘T had to go down after crayons, and I got 
a pointer on geometry questions, ’’ he whis- 
pered excitedly. ‘‘And I’m not the fellow to 
take advantage of it, when we’ve been run- 
ning the race together so long, neck to neck 
about. I heard Prof. Sage talking in that 
absurd way he has,— to himself; and he has 
problems 8, 10, and 16 down for us. You 
know the book, and there’s plenty of time to 
take a look at them after Cesar. Mum’s the 
word. ’’ 

Lee passed into Miss Page’s room to re- 
ceive her ‘‘Good-morning !’’ at the threshold, 
her hands on the transom-rod screw. When 
his work was well under way, she came down 
the aisle, and scanned his paper. He grew 
hot as she placed her finger on what he had 
written, ‘‘All Gaul is divided into three 
problems,’’ and looked at him sharply. He 
worked on but fitfully then, until she again 
passed up the aisle and stood at his side with 
the warning: ‘‘Only fifteen minutes left. 
Have you reached your conclusion?’’ 

He was not at all sure he understood her 
question; but he replied with energy, as he 
gathered up his papers and dashed at his 
work, ‘‘One conclusion, at least, has been 
reached.’’ But she smiled back at him as 
she went on up to the platform. He did not 
know that she noted his sigh as he handed in 
his papers at the appointed time, that she 
saw Ray’s whisper and his determined shake 
of the head at the proffered geometry, nor 
that she stood to command a full view of 
Prof. Sage’s room as Lee marched in with 
the class, and, turning from the groups dis- 
cussing the coming examination, took his 
seat, to sit with folded arms till the trial 
began. 

But Lee went home with a heavy heart that 
night. Problems 8, ro, and 16 had so eluded 
his memory that he had made a sad muddle 
of them, he knew. He met his mother’s 
smile with an answering one, as she told him 
she knew he had not gone up the river; and 
he answered Lena’s sympathetic words, as 
she learned of his tardiness, with: ‘‘ Never 
mind! The examination would pull me down 
any way.’’ Only he could not help but say, 
however, ‘‘But you know, if I could have 
won the prize, I’d ’ve stood a better chance 
of getting the place I want.in the spring. ’’ 

Both knew that it was Lee’s cherished plan 
to find a place in Judge French’s office, and 
thus have a chance to study law as he might 
have time. The place was open, but this 
seemed to be the end of it; for it was well 
known that the discerning judge, who was 
a member of the board of visitors and Dr. 
Volney’s close friend as well, was watching 
closely the outcome of the prize work. He 
would not even tell Lena of Ray’s offer. 
Nor would he boast of what he had done by 
telling her why he was late, he said to him- 
self. He would try to think no more about 
it. But Lena did not forget it. ; 
That evening the academy teachers were 
assembled to decide matters pertaining to the 
prize work. 

‘*If it had not been for problems 8, 10, 
and 16,’’ Prof. Sage announced, ‘‘Lee and 
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Ray would have stood together; but, while 
Ray’s paper is perfect, Lee did nothing 
much with them.’’ 

**Ray knew you had set those problems,’’ 
said Miss Page, quietly. ‘‘You talked too 
loudly when alone, and he heard you. I 
heard him tell Lee that they were to be put 
down.’? — 

“And Lee did not look them up?’’ Prof. 
Sage shuffled his papers for a fresh examina- 
tion, as he put the question. 

“*Tam sure he did not. I watched him 
from that moment until he began the work 
with you. I do know he was _ tempted, 
though.’’ And she rapidly told what she 
had observed. 

“Studies are not to be counted as every- 
thing,’’ broke in Dr. Volney. ‘‘But I was 
pained this morning to see Lee late.’’ 

A knock broke the silence that followed. 

“‘TLena Gordon wishes to speak with Dr. 
Volney a moment,’’ said Miss Page, from 
her seat near the door. 

**Tt is about Lee,’’ said Lena, hurriedly, 
as the doctor appeared in the hall. Her 
voice trembled at his stern look, but she went 
on bravely. ‘‘Mother’s sick, and she didn’t 
want him to skate up the river, as he does 
usually ; and he wouldn’t worry her doing it.’ 

**The ice is safe. But why didn’t he start 
in time?’’ The doctor spoke curtly. 

‘*¥{e—has so much to do,’’ she stammered. 
**And—and we thought he did have time.’’ 
What a mess she was making of it, she sud- 
denly thought, as she nervously twisted her 
gloves. 

**Did he send you here to tell me this?’’ 
he demanded sharply, scanning her face. 

“Oh, no, sir: he does not know it. I 
slipped away. He said it would make no 
difference—his examination—but I knew it 
did—I wanted you to know—and he wouldn’t 
break his word to mother—if the ice was 
safe—he said she wouldn’t trust him again— 
and Lee wanted—Judge French—the law- 
office’’— She broke down at this point of 
her incoherent talk, and sobbed, to the utter 
consternation of the doctor. Then a voice 
broke in. Mrs. Fagin was at her nightly 
round of cleaning floors, and she had heard 
it all. 

**An’, shure, it’s all thrue an’ more. 
Didn’t he kape Bennie from a batein’ whin 
the bhaste Plato shpilt the milk knockin’ ov 
him clane over? An’ didn’t the bye himself 
pay the cints fer more milk; an’ what wid 
that an’ the shtoppin’ to fix the darlint’s 
fingers that was afther hurtin’ him, shure an’ 
the blissid saints thimselves’d be late I don’ 
know, an’ that’s the thruth ov it.!’’’ 

‘*T_I think I understand the whole situa- 
tion,’’ the doctor slowly replied, as he waved 
Mrs. Fagin to her work and dismissed Lena 
with a kindly pat on the shoulder. 

‘*They know why he was late, anyway, 
now,’’ said Lena, proudly, to herself, as she 
hurried home. Lee had not suffered, after 
all, by her blundering way of speaking for 
him, she thought, as she remembered Mrs. 
Fagin’s testimony; but she must not tell 
Lee, she knew that, for he evidently had not 
wished her to know of his good deeds. But 
she did not know how much Dr. Volney and 
his associates did know. Neither did Lee, 
who presented himself the following afternoon 
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to hear, with the class, the results of the 
term’s work read out to the assembled audi- 
ence, and to witness the presentation of the 
Volney prize. 

In a few brief words, Dr Volney referred 
to the prize and the fact that, though he was 
averse to offering prizes as a rule, he had 
consented this’ time to award a volume of 
Shakespeare to the boy who had the best 
record. Then he continued, as he held up the 
richly bound copy :— 

**¢The boy who preferred to be late rather 
than worry his invalid mother, who preferred 
to.lose his record for punctuality rather than 
break his word and cause her to lose faith in 
it, who preferred to fall out of the race rather 
than let a little child suffer, who gave up 
tank in class rather than keep it by question- 
able methods, that boy I hold to be the one 
who, by taking a course that builds upa 
noble character, has the best record, and de- 
serves the ‘Volney First.’ Lee Gordon, it 
is yours.’’ 

Then there was another stir, as Lee, dazed, 
was pushed forward to stand by the doctor’s 
side and wait while Judge French spoke from 
his standing-place in the visitors’ seat row. 

“Dr. Volney,’’ said he, ‘‘I have a word 
more to say. The boy who did all that is 
the boy I have been looking for. If Lee 
Gordon will come to my office to-morrow, 
he’ll receive the position I know he covets; 
and we’ll call it altogether the ‘Volney 
Double First.’ ’’ 

‘And I knew you ought to have it all the 
time,’’ said Lena, loyally, that night. 

‘To build up a good character does pay, ’’ 
said Lee, soberly. 


Foutr-leafed Clovers. 


Down back of grandpa’s barn was a great 
green field of clover, and one bright summer 
day it was full of—what do you think? 
Waving leaves and pretty pink blossoms and 
bouncing yellow bumblebees? Yes, so it 
was; but that wasn’t quite all. Beth and 


Alice and Kathie and Tommy and Ruth. 


were all down there hunting for four-leafed 
clovers; and, oh, dear me, what a buzzing 
they did not make, to be sure! 

‘*T’m going to find the first one!’’ declared 
Alice. . 

‘‘No, you’re not,’’ exclaimed Kathie, 
‘cause I am.’’ 

And then Ruth laughed, and said, ‘*No, 
you’re not, “cause I am.”’ 

And Beth,—well, she said just the very 
same thing; while Tommy,—oh, he hunted, 
and didn’t say anything. 

But the sun was hot, and the four-leafed 
clovers seemed to play hide-and-seek, and 
the children couldn’t find a single one of 
them, —that is, all the while that they stayed 
there and hunted, which was just five minutes 
by grandpa's big gold watch; and then all 
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the little girls gave up the search and went 
and sat down under a shady oak-tree to get 
rested and cool again, if they ever could. 
And the one little boy that was left there all 
alone pulled his big shade-hat away down 
over his hot little face, and went to work 
with a will. Here and there and everywhere 
Tommy hunted, until grandpa’s watch had 
ticked and ticked nearly five whole minutes 
more; and then he shouted—for what do you 
think? ‘Tommy had found one and two and 
three four-leafed clovers all in one little spot. 
And how he did smile as he picked them 
from their hiding-places! 

**Tommy’s always lucky,’’ said Beth, dis- 
contentedly. 

“Always !’’ echoed Kathie. 

‘*And that’s the reason why he always finds 
everything!’’ exclaimed Alice. 

***Course it is,’’ said Ruth. 

But what do you think grandpa said? 

‘*Tt’s because Tommy has perseverance, 
my dears.’’ 

And I know that grandpa was right.— 
Margaret Dane, in Youth's Companion. 


Child as Nurse. 


When Miss Nightingale was a child, she 
had many dolls; and her great hobby was to 
affect to believe that they each in turn caught 
a serious illness, and needed the most careful 
nursing. There was one rag baby that had 
fever so badly that her life was despaired of ; 
and little Florence would only go to her 
own bed one night on the positive assur- 
ance of her nurses and her mother that they 
would watch beside the sick doll. And_ 
watch they had to, with a vengeance. For 
if any of the nurses tried to go away, think- 
ing Florence was asleep, the little lady was 
alert in a moment, and would not lie down 
until the duty was resumed. Early in the 
moming Florence rose to take her share in 
the nursing, and then the others were al- 
lowed to retire. She was soon able to say 
that the rag baby was much better. —Cassell’s 
Little Folks. 
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Good News. 
A Temple. 


Whenever love knocks at the door, 
Lord, love shall enter in; 

And patience and all holy things, 
But never hate nor sin. 


And thus my body shall be pure, 
The host of guests divine, 
And from the windows of my eyes 
Love on all things shall shine. 
— Myrta Lockett Avory. 


“Both is as Good as One.” 


This remark is attributed to a celebrated 
poet, in his boyhood. He was asked whether 
he would have cocoanut-cakes or macaroons. 
He replied in the aphorism I have quoted, 
and took on his plate specimens of each 
genus. 

In a somewhat mechanical world — too 
much addicted to the arbitrary classification 
of men and other beings— the remark is 
worth recalling. The professional prophets 
are at this moment taking two counter-views 
of the future, differing, as always, as they 
happen to put one or the other end of the 
spy-glass to the eye. 

I. One of the keenest and most intelligent 
of them explained to me yesterday that, with 
the introduction of the automobile, there 
would cease to be any need of the corn, the 
oats, or the hay on which horses are now fed. 
Pasture land and arable land will ‘‘grow up ’’ 
again till they maintain such dense forests as 
Endicott and Winthrop and Henry Hudson 
and Capt. John Smith found here. And then 
all people will, perforce, live in cities. 

2. I was, however, quite fresh at the mo- 
ment from the demonstrations, quite as clear, 
of a large dealer in bicycles. He had ex- 
plained to me that, with the introduction of 
certain necessary gear, — whether chainless or 
chain-full I have forgotten,— all men, 
women, and children would flee the towns. 
The men and women of Massachusetts would 
discover that she has still, for each family, 
fifteen acres of land and water,— land which 
will, at the least, produce angle-worms,— 
land and water which, when mixed in the 
right proportions, will sustain multitudes of 
clams. He exhorted me to look forward to 
that happy moment — remembered by Gold- 
smith and foreseen by Isaiah—when ‘‘every 
rood of ground maintained its man.’’ 

(I will say, in a long parenthesis, that I 
remarked to him, and to the shade of Oliver 
Goldsmith, — if he were in attendance, — that, 
on that estimate, our poor little State of 
Massachusetts would have two thousand five 
hundred and sixty men to the square mile, 
besides their cattle, their women and chil- 
dren. This population of twenty million 
people in Massachusetts is more fearful than 
the most dismal disciple of the Dismal Sci- 
ence ever looked foward to. But he replied, 
as the reader may, that this had nothing to 
do with the subject now under consideration. ) 


This subject is the possibility of so ar- 
ranging affairs that people may live in the 
places they like to live in; namely, under 
the open sky of God in the six months agree- 
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able to such life in our climate aud within 
the walls of .towns in the other six months. 

The theorists and speculators generally do 
live in this way themselves. Rich people 
are very apt to. Why should it be thought 


impossible for John Doe and Richard Roe 


and Henry Atkins, for Thomas and Martha 
and Mary, people like you and me, and the 
followers of King Agur? 

The experiment of Mayor Pingree in his 
potato gardens taught the scientific charity 
people a good deal which they did not know. 
It taught them that, even if aman cannot 
make a thousand dollars a year by agricult- 
ure, he may be glad to create five barrels of 
potatoes with which to carry his household 
through the winter. This had not occurred 
to the special students, who always suppose 
that, if a man is making the heads of pins 
in January, he must make them in July, and 
who have no consideration of him except as 
he is classed under the head of ‘‘pin-makers. ’’ 

The truth is that, in proportion as we can 
cultivate again those old habits by which a 
man or a woman varies the daily calling, as 
the climate or the height of the sun suggest, 
the better for man and woman and for the 
social fabric. Nothing is better for Kent 
than the annual progress of the hop-pickers 
from London into the Kentish hop-yards, 
and nothing is better for the hop-pickers. 
Nothing is better for the Boston schoolmis- 
tress than to own a share in a shanty by the 
side of Lake Tog-mog-a-rog, where she and 
Lucinda and Philomena and Frugalia may 
wash their own dishes, make their own beds, 
and forget the abominations of the common 
divisor and the common multiple from the 
1oth of June to the 1st of October. This 
does not mean that she shall be chopping 
wood in the open air on the 1st of January, 
nor does it require that she shall be broiling 
in an attic in Columbus Avenue on the 18th 
of August. 

It means that, in the civilization of the 
future, society will so arrange itself that, 
not for one class only, but for all classes of 
people, there will be two homes in every 
year. EDWARD E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


. .. ‘In 1799 your grandfather fattened his 
own pork and beef and mutton and poultry. 
He harvested his own corn. In 1899 you 
buy your beef in Texas, your mutton in 
the valley of the upper Mississippi, your 
pork in Chicago, and your chickens in 
Maine. He ate no oatmeal because his 
oats were hardly good enough -for his horses. 
You buy yours in Canada. He ate no wheat 
bread except on festival occasions, because 
the transport of wheat flour was beyond his 
means. Yours came from Dakota, and you 
paid for it five dollars a barrel. 

‘*These are little things in comparison. 
But the country which has made such changes 
in little things has made them by working 
more and more on the principle which your 
youngsters must pass along to the twentieth 
century, —with all the practical improvements 
in administration. Not one hundred team- 
sters between Dakota and your pantry. One 
director, one train, one man puts your bar- 
rel of flour into the car at New Franklin; 
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and the next man is yourself, as you roll it 
out on your wagon at Old Franklin. 

‘‘The principle is the same all through. 
Health is everybody’s health, —not my lord’s 
or my lady’s. Justice is everybody’s justice, 
—not His Worship’s or His Grace’s. Wealth 
comes from everybody’s comfort and pros- 
perity,—not because John found the Kohinoor 
in a barnyard or William stumbled on a 
nickel vein behind his barn. What the 
twentieth century means is ‘All for each, 
and each for all.’’’. . 


Unmarried College Men.* 


That many college men marry late in life the 
records of college classes prove. That many 
college men do not marry at all the records of 
college classes also prove. The class of 1876 
at Harvard College contained at the time of 
graduation one hundred and forty-six members. 
Of this number one hundred and five had 
married eighteen years after their graduation. 
Thirty-four married in the four years of the 
eighth decade of the century remaining after 
their graduation, fifty-four married in the ninth 
decade of the century, and seventeen married 
in the first four years of the present decade: 
forty had not married at all within the eighteen 
years. The class of 1891 at Yale contained at 
graduation one hundred and eighty-five mem- 
bers. Of this number at their last reunion 
only fifty-seven had married. It would be easy 
to extend these statistics to numberless classes ; 
but I think the proposition is evident that 
many college men do not marry at all, and also 
that many of them do not marry till late in life. 

Of the several causes which lead up to this 
social condition, I must content myself with 
mentioning only a few. : 

(1) One cause which leads to the lateness of 
marriage is found in the lateness of graduation. 
The average age of graduation from the Ameri- 
can college is now between twenty-two and a 
half and twenty-three years. The age has in- 
creased by about a year in the course of the 
present half-century. The late Dr. Andrew P. 
Peabody, who graduated at Harvard in the 
year 1826, at the age of fifteen, was the young- 
est graduate with two exceptions that ever left 
that college. One of these exceptions was 
Paul Dudley, who, at the age of fourteen, in 
1690 took his first degree; and the other was 
Cotton Mather, who in 1678 received his de- 
gree, being younger by a month or two than 
was Dr. Peabody at the time of his graduation. 
But it should be added that the time of com- 
mencement was earlier by a month or two in the 
seventeenth century than it was when Dr. Pea- 
body graduated. At the present time, there- 
fore, the college man is two years older than 
was his father or grandfather when they left 
college. If, therefore, a man graduates late, 
naturally he marries late. 

(2) It is also to be said that the force of cer- 
tain personal habits of the student tends to 
prevent or to delay marriage. The student for 
several years is, to all intents, a bachelor. He 
is separated from his home. In many instances 
he is a resident of a dormitory. He is a mem- 
ber of a convent, which is also in a sense a 
monastery: he lives with others, but he also 


* From an article in the Zdefendent by Dr. Charles F. 
Thwing. 
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lives alone. He becomes accustomed to the 
use of one room or two rooms as his home, in 
which he is lord and master. His routine cir- 
cles about himself. He rises in the morning 
when he pleases or when his duties compel. 
He pursues the tasks of each day as the college 
authorities may dictate or as his own will may 
guide. He retires at night, knowing that he is 
responsible to himself and to himself. alone. 
The life of the college student is essentially a 
bachelor life. Such a life,—lived in nearly all 
cases for four years; in not a few for seven or 
eight, including the preparatory course; in 
many cases for ten or twelve years, including 
the professional course as well as the preparatory 
and collegiate,—such a life represents a condi- 
tion and a state out of which it is very difficult 
for many men to fling themselves. \ 

(3) It cannot, too, in my opinion, be doubted 
that what may be called the pecuniary condi- 
tions of professional progress tend to delay 
marriage. This remark, however, should be 
subjected to discrimination. Marriage undoubt- 
edly promotes the professional progress of the 
minister. But to a lawyer or to a doctor a 
wife does not represent so valuable an element 
of professional advancement as to the minister. 

It is well known, too, that at the present 

time about a third of the graduates of certain 
colleges are entering business. These men 
begin upon wages of three or five or eight dol- 
lars a week. Of course, the progress made is 
rapid; and at the end of three or four years’ 
time their salaries are adequate for matrimo- 
nial adjustments. But, in general, it may be 
said that the man graduating at twenty-three 
and entering upon most professions or employ- 
ments is not able for several years to support 
a home. 
' (4) It may be added that the pecuniary con- 
ditions of professional progress have intimate 
relations to social conditions. It would indeed 
be hard to conceive of a salary so small but 
that certain women and certain men would be 
willing to undergo certain disabilities in order 
to live together as husband and wife ; and it is 
also true that it would be somewhat hard to 
find a college graduate who would be willing 
to ask any woman to ‘accept of a social and 
domestic condition inferior to that which she 
holds as the daughter of her father and mother. 
He therefore prefers to wait until these limita- 
tions are removed before indulging himself in 
asking any woman to honor himself by becom- 
ing his wife. He can live on a thousand dol- 
lars a year—and in many cases on five hundred 
dollars a year—and still have the best that his 
social conditions and set will afford; but they 
two, made husband and wife, cannot live on 
less than twice or thrice this amount, and pos- 
sess the advantages which he as a_ bachelor 
enjoys. 

(5) I am also inclined to think that the man 
of intellectual temperament, type, and training 
—elements which the college man is supposed 
to embody—is more free from falling in love 
than the man of the emotional temperament 
and type. I know that a great many instances 
might be adduced to the contrary; but the stu- 
dent, who for ten or twenty years.-has been 
pursuing scholarly labors, suffers the peril of 
arresting the development of his affections. 
This peril he not infrequently yields to. He 
therefore is unable to fall in love, under ordi- 
nary conditions, with that intensity and fulness 
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which may become the joy of the man of a less 
intellectual training. I need not more than 
suggest, in the realm of fact, the late Master-of 
Baliol in evidence; or, in fiction, George Eliot’s 
Casaubon. 

But I desire to say with the utmost clearness 
that most college men wish to marry. Their 
studies have not dehumanized them. Their 
hearts are not atrophied. They have not be- 
come women-haters. They have mothers, and 
the motherhood through which each man comes 
into his being has helped to make all women 
divine. They feel themselves drawn to women 
by that mysterious and mighty force that we 
call sex,—a force that is the primary motive in 
promoting marriage, but that is also‘a force 
which marriage transcends by celestial diame- 
ters. Most college men who do not marry, I 
am inclined to think, lament their condition, 
and would, if it seemed wise and just, change 
it. But many are kept from changing it or do 
change it late in life by reason of the five 
causes which I have briefly interpreted. 

The effects of not marrying at all or of mar- 
tying late in life are evil, and only evil. The 
effects on the man himself are evident. He 
is not so happy. The happiest men are those 
who are husbands and fathers. The.condition 
of being a husband and father represents seri- 
ous responsibilities, but the compensations for 
bearing those responsibilities are magnificent. 
But I am inclined to think that, while the celi- 
bate state develops certain elements of charac- 
ter which are excellent, yet on the whole it 
does not tend toward a strong and symmetrical 
growth of the whole manhood. Bachelorhood 
may develop the gentleman. Marriage devel- 
ops the man. 

It is also to be said that the absence of mar- 
riage, or the fact of a late marriage, on the part 
of college men, prevents their giving to the race 
children for the betterment of humanity. Over 
this result every one must mourn. For, assum- 
ing that college men are good, they ought to be 
the fathers of good children; and, if one should 
say that they have many advantages not pos- 
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sessed by others who are not college-bred, it 
can also be inferred that they should give bet- 
ter or the best children to humanity. It is true 
that the ordinary college class hardly furnishes 
enough children to take the places of the mem- 
bers of the class and their wives. The class of 
1876 at Harvard College, in 1894, was repre- 
sented by a hundred and sixty-four children. 
These hundred and sixty-four children were the 
products of a hundred and five marriages. In 
this class, as I said at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, there were one hundred and forty-six 
members; and a hundred and five of these 
members had married an equal number of 
wives. Therefore, two hundred and fifty-one 
persons were represented in the class. Eigh- 
teen years after graduation only a hundred and 
sixty-four children were living. Of the class of 
1891 at Yale College only forty children had 
been born at their last reunion. These figures 
show not only that the college class does not 
tend to send forth into the race a number equal 
to itself and the wives of its members, but also 
that the college class fails to keep itself alive in 
adequate numbers in humanity. 

One thing for us to do is to make every en- 
deavor to have a man graduate from college at 
the age of twenty rather than of twenty-two 
and a half or twenty-three, and also to have 
him enter his professional life as minister at the 
age of twenty-three rather than at twenty six or 
seven, or to enter the professional career of 
lawyer or doctor at the age of twenty five or six 
rather than at twenty nine or thirty. The rem- 
edy for securing this condition lies in the pri- 
mary and grammar schools. The first years of 
one’s educational career should be far more pro- 
ductive than they usually are. 


The Hampton Negto Conference. 


The third annual Hampton Negro Con- 
ference, held at Hampton Institute, July 19, 
20, and 21, was a meeting well worth noting 
by all interested in the development of the 
negro race. Many of the best thinking col- 
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ored men of the country were present, and 
contributed their thought and experience to 
the discussions. 

Among those well known in educational 
and professional circles may be named Prof. 
Scarborough of Wilberforce University; Prof. 
Kelly Miller of Howard University; Miss 
Edwina B. Kruse, principal of the Colored 
High School of Wilmington, Del.; Miss 
Maria L. Baldwin of Cambridge, Mass. ; Dr. 
Archibald Grimké of Boston; Dr. Du Bois 
of Atlanta University; Rev. Ernest Lyon of 
Baltimore; Dr. J. E. Jones of Richmond; 
and many notable Washington people, among 
whom may be mentioned Rev. Francis J. 
Grimké, Dr. Rebecca J. Cole, and Dr. 
Shadd, whose paper on vital and sanitary 
problems at last year’s conference has been 
so widely quoted and commented upon. 

The meetings were presided over by Dr. 
H. B. Frissell, principal of Hampton Insti- 
tute, who indicated in his opening address 
the line of the discussions. He suggested 
that these be confined, as far as possible, to 
such evils as lay within the power of the 
negroes to remedy, and that practical ques- 
tions receive all possible emphasis. He 
spoke of the fact that the negro had his own 
problem to work out, which no one could 
work out for him, and that through bearing 
the burden that was laid upon him he was to 
grow strong and develop his manhood. The 
necessity of co-operation was also empha- 
sized,—co-operation with the white people, 
both North and South,—and the suggestion 
made that only through belief in the good 
intentions of others has progress ever been 
made. 

The first morning session was given up to 
the report of committees and to the discus- 
sions brought out by these reports. The re- 
ports were varied in character, and showed 
careful work and research. Statistics were 
brought forward to substantiate the state- 
ments made, and remedies were suggested 
that were finally embodied in a series of res- 
olutions. The most important reports were 
on education, domestic economy, business 
and labor, vital and sanitary problems, and 
religious and moral ethics. 

The report on education brought out the 
fact that education should be more of that 
practical character that fits the teachers for 
the actual work in hand; that one of the 
crying needs to-day was for men and women 
to go through the South and develop the col- 
lege settlement idea in country communities; 
that these men and women should know how 
to use their hands, and teach some definite 
industrial occupation in connection with 
their school work. The need of lengthening 
the school term, from three to five months 
being the usual term, was brought forward; 
and this must be done by the patrons them- 
selves through the influence of the teachers. 

The report on domestic economy suggested 
that proper places of amusement, well cleaned 
and well ventilated, must be provided; that 
more effort must be made to establish boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, where young people could 
receive the instruction they often do not re- 
ceive at home; and that gymnasiums and 
athletic sports and exercises be encouraged 
everywhere, Simplicity in dress and man- 
ners were recommended, and the extrava- 
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gance in these respects so often seen ear- 
nestly deplored. 

The report on religious and moral ethics 
urged upon ministers, physicians, and teachers 
the necessity of taking more interest in the 
moral development of the people, that every 
effort should be made to rid communities of 
immoral leaders, and mentioned the fact, 
too obvious to need comment, that the future 
of the race depended on sound character more 
than on anything else. The vices of drink- 
ing, gambling, and immorality, were strongly 
denounced. 

The report on business and labor was the 
most exhaustive one of the whole conference. 
It was the result of careful research and 
communication with business men in many 
cities of the South, and brought out the fol- 
lowing facts :— 

1. That negro labor in the South is not 
organized to any considerable extent; 2. 
That in many places negroes are not allowed 
to enter the trades-unions, this being often- 
est true of local unions; 3. That negro 
skilled labor is declining, and that most of 
the contractors of the South are white men; 
4. That in many places prejudice is growing 
up against negro labor; 5. That unskilled 
labor is too plentiful in the cities and too 
scarce in the country. 

To remedy these conditions, it was urged 
that more and more emphasis should be laid 
upon industrial education, that negro la- 
borers in the country be induced to remain 
there, and that efforts be made to interest 
the boys in agriculture as a science, and 
that negro workmen everywhere study care- 
fully the union movement, and seek to relate 
themselves to it in an intelligent way. 

The report on vital and sanitary problems 
presented some grave features of the situa- 
tion. The alarmingly high death-rate among 
negroes in the cities was shown, being one- 
third and sometimes one-half greater than 
that among the whites. This was shown to 
be due largely to infant mortality and consti- 
tutional diseases of various kinds, especially 
tuberculosis and scrofula. The physician 
presenting the report urged the necessity of 
more care in the bringing up of children, 
more attention to hygiene, ventilation, and 
diet, the removal of vicious habits, and the 
disseminating among the people by physi- 


.cians, hospitals, and nurses of necessary physi- 


ological information. 

Other reports showed that the property 
owned by negroes was on the increase, that 
business organizations were multiplying, that 
school terms were being lengthened, that 
more comfortable homes were being built 
through the efforts of the Building Loan 
Associations, and that along many material 
lines progress was being made. 

The Thursday morning session was given 


‘up mostly to a woman’s meeting, introduced 


by a paper on ‘‘The Burden of the Educated 
Negro Woman.’’ The paper indicated in a 
most earnest way the lines of work peculiarly 
belonging to the women of the race,—the 
lines of home-making, home-keeping, the nurt- 
ure of children, the instruction of the young. 
The reports and discussions which followed 
showed encouraging activity along these lines 
and in the way of girls’ clubs, sewing soci- 
eties, mothers’ meetings, and rescue work. 
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Among the papers deserving special men- 
tion was that of Dr. Archibald Grimké, on 
‘*Modern Industrialism and the Negro of the 
United States Historically Considered.’’ 
Dr. Grimké represents the best type of a 
scholarly and cultivated man, and is an 
excellent exponent of the capacity of his 
race for the higher education. His paper, 
which was a scholarly and finished produc- 
tion, will doubtless appear in print, so need 
not be commented on here. Another paper 
of a literary character and on a most inter- 
esting subject was that of Prof. Scarborough, 
‘*The Negro in Fiction as Portrayer and Por- 
trayed.’’ The sort ot negro who figures in 
fiction and the drama is well known to all of 
us. And it was pointed out that the writer 
is yet to come who shall be true to nature 
and to life, and who shall yet portray the 
negro’s higher life with its hopes and ambi- 
tions and aspirations. 

The discussion which followed was mostly 
oun the drama,—the necessity for its eleva- 
tion, and the signs of advancement along 
those lines; namely, that negro actors were 
employed by white companies, that many of 
the best theatres were open to negro troupes, 
and that fairly successful negro operas had 
been composed and placed on the stage. It 
was urged that the negro make the most and 


‘the best of his own types, that he collect and 


preserve his music and folk-lore, and that to 
educated negro men and women a wide field 
of literary effort was open in the country 
places of the South. 

An address that brought out considerable 
discussion was that of Rev. Dr. Camp- 
bell, a Southern white man from Asheville, 
N.C., dealing somewhat with the race ques- 
tion in the Southern States. He spoke of 
race prejudice as a thing that worked both 
ways, and said that the negro was beginning 
to see that his own prejudices were preventing 
him oftentimes from receiving the help that 
he might from his white neighbor. He 
spoke of the necessity for the negro to cul- 
tivate friendly relations with the white peo- 
ple of the South. He admitted frankly that 
race prejudice would never be overcome by 
fighting it, that the only way was to live it 
down. The discussion which followed this 
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paper showed that the negroes are keenly 
alive to the necessity of cultivating and 
maintaining friendly relations with the 
whites, and that the better element is striv- 


ing all the time toward a better understand- 


ing of and adjustment to conditions existent 
in the South. 

If one were to endeavor to select the sa- 
lient and significant features of the confer- 
ence, perhaps the most striking feature was 


‘the exact and exhaustive nature of the reports 


presented, showing the growth of the scien- 
tific spirit in investigations. From such 
reports must come the facts upon which the 
education of the future is to be built. An- 
other feature was the dispassionate nature of 
the discussions, showing determination to 
meet facts as they are, and deal with them 
accordingly. Again, one could but note 
the serious nature of the problems presented, 
and the recognition that the questions dealt 
with were not to be settled in a day, but by 
means of slow and gradual growth. out of 
present conditions. The prominence given 
to business and labor indicated that the 
negro is coming to ‘realize ‘that in maintain- 
ing his industrial foothold in the South lies 
his salvation. The vital statistics presented 
show the imperative need of more and better 
and constant instruction along hygienic and 
moral lines, if the race is to hold its own 
and preserve its identity. 

As the Hampton Conference fulfils its aim 
in conserving the best thought of the race 
along all these lines, it will prove its right 
to continue, and will be a strong factor in 
moulding the thought of the future on the 
negro problem. SUSAN SHOWERS. 


The Weirs Meetings. 


Mt. Chocorua, framed in between green 
Ossipee and the blue slopes of the Sandwich 
range, never greeted our pilgrims with more 
perfect beauty and loveliness than on some 
days of our stay at Weirs. Never have the 
comforts and conveniences of the place been 
more agreeable. The hotels have added to 
their accommodations largely in the past few 
years; the spacious piazzas have been cool 
and homelike; and it is a pleasure to assure 
those unhappy Unitarians who have not been 
seen here that it has not been hot at Weirs. 

The meetings, instead of appealing as in 
times gone by to the churches at large, have 
come to mean more and more to the little 
group of comparatively isolated churches of 
our faith around the lake and in the upper 
Merrimack valley. These churches have 
taken hold of the Weirs meetings with in- 
creased interest, and have come to realize 
what they mean to the neighborhood; how 
they sustain and inspire that social and re- 
ligious life in their own congregations with- 
out which it would be impossible to long 
continue; and, especially, how they con- 
stantly reach out and help many in this 
region who are outside the church. 

This is no holiday excursion or church 
picnic. It is a gathering of earnest and 
faithful workers, who put into these occa- 
sions an amount of courage, patience, and 
hard work of which outsiders have no idea; 
and they find their reward in the conscious- 
ness of doing a missionary service that is 
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needed and appreciated. The opportunity is 


still a great and true one. Only steady press- 


ure tells in moral or religious work. To 
abandon the real and genuine hold we have 


gained upon true and earnest souls scattered 
through this north country would be a piece 
of folly, not without parallel, unfortunately, 
in other parts of our Unitarian field. Our 
people would do wrong to let the advantage 
of being known and expected, year by year, 
in this place slip from their careless hands. 
The loss to our position and influence here 
would be immediate and distinct. In the 


hands of the capable laymen and ministers of 
\this vicinity, these meetings must not fail to 
‘continue the honorable tradition of twenty- 
itwo seasons; and they will not. 
‘and heavy rain that accompanied the open- 
Jing of the meetings passed away on Wednes- 
|day noon, and we have enjoyed for the most 
|part stimulating and delightful weather. In 
lthe familiar and cosey Methodist chapel, Prof. 
'Barber’s sermon was a strong and hearty 
'summons to the full assurance of faith that 
|the future would bring to the sincere more 
‘than all they had hoped for. 
is not a thing which has been. 


The clouds 


Christianity 
It is appli- 


cable to the present hour. The promises 


lof its past are not lost, but fulfilled in the 
| wider promises of to-day. 


The addresses in the afternoon, given in 


the new, bright, cheerful music-room of the 
| Hotel Weirs showed an unusually high level 


of earnestness and thought. Rev. F. L. 


|Phalen presided in his own friendly, happy 
| fashion ; 


Rev. H. C. MacDougall spoke 
encouragingly of the fearless and trustful 
outlook of the Unitarian ideals; Rev. An- 
drew Hahn followed, touching on the self- 
consciousness and introspection that enfee- 
bles our denomination; Rev. F. W. Pratt 
gave a most thoughtful and clear analysis 
of our position in the Christian world; and 
Rev. C. J. Staples closed with a considera- 
tion of the traditional and original elements 
in to-day’s Unitarian gospel. Never at 
Weirs in late years has the tone of these 


denominational speeches been more hopeful, 


resolute, and sincere. 

Thursday, July 27, found us as in so many 
other years guests of the tried and faithful 
friends at Wolfeboro. 

Their cordiality and thoughtful service 
were as of old; and we rejoiced with them 
in the cancelled note that bore witness of the 
steady patience with which they have, year 
by year, lifted the burden of their debt. 

Friday brought new accessions and a wider 
interest. Rev. J. H. Crooker was more than 
ever welcome to those who have here learned 
to know and love him. To the younger 
ministers especially he was a delight and 
stimulus, not only in the sermon of Friday 
morning, sparing not our weakness, and urg- 
ing us to nobler steadier labors, but also in 
his wise and sympathetic conversation in 
parlor and hall. In such conventions as this 
it is not the public utterances that are most 
noteworthy. It is rather the free and whole- 
some talk in the constantly changing groups 
on the wide verandas or in the lake-shore 
cottages, looking out upon the background 
of the eternal hills or under the quiet nightly 
skies. The laymen mustered in better num- 
bers than had been expected Friday after- 


‘in the week unusually successful. 
lure of the guests seemed to indicate that in 
future it might become a helpful feature in 


| faith. 
}adapted than the spirit and the simple, 
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noon, and, snatching a moment from busi- 
ness, bore glad witness of their honest con- 
victions and liberal hope. It seemed much 
to have such men stand up and be counted. 
Hon. H. B. Quimby of Lakeport took charge ; 
a notable address was made by Charles F. 
Stone of Laconia; and earnest impromptu 
speeches were given by Hon. Henry M. 
Baker, Judge Everett, and Dr. J. A. Greene. 
An innovation in the shape of a pleasant so- 
cial banquet fitly concluded laymen’s day. 
It would hardly be right to report the 
speeches, for the speakers want to save their 
stories for another time. Too much can 
hardly be said, however, in praise of the 
hearty co-operation of the members of the 
Laconia church, whose presence and efficient, 
faithful labors made this and other occasions 
The pleas- 


the meetings. The churches in the Merrimack 
valley have long needed such an opportunity 
of knowing one another. 

The devotedness of Miss Ross and her in- 


|defatigable zeal in the midst of her vacation 


alone made the Young People’s meetings of 
Saturday possible. The obstacles are many 
in the great distances,—from Lancaster and 
Lebanon to Keene and Exeter,—also in the 
difficulty of leaving work and duty; for in 


|most cases the members of our New Hamp- 


shire Unions are very busy young people. 


(But, notwithstanding the difficulties, it is 
lpleasant to feel that Miss Ross and her co- 
| workers are slowly making our young people 


better known to each other, and impressing 
them with the worth and power of the liberal 
To this end nothing could be better 


earnest methods of the morning meeting. 
Rarely does one find a more truly devotional 
earnestness than that which came spontane- 
ously into the brief words of aspiration and 
thought uttered that morning under the pines. 
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Rarely has there been a finer instance of how 
little the heart of religion really depends on 
numbers. The four addresses of the after- 
noon by Miss Tuttle of Littleton and Messrs. 
Eaton, Barney, and Currier were individually 
different, but all were clear, definite, and 
enthusiastic. Especially in knowing and 
hearing the manly faith of these Universalist 
friends does the future seem bright with great 
and unexpected possibilities. 

But Sunday is our happiest, heartiest, ho- 
liest time at this mountain shrine. This 
year the outpouring of the people has been 
delightful to see. It has put new warmth 
and confidence into those who have so many 
times carried through these meetings against 
great discouragements. They have at last 
beheld the fruits of their persistence. They 
have witnessed in some measure the realiza- 
tion of their belief that here is a thing 
worth doing, and that the people want to 
have it done. Not often in New Hampshire 
do we see an audience of over a thousand 
willing and eager to hear what we can say. 
It was a splendid challenge to the mind and 
conscience of our liberal religion. And nobly 
was it met. Franklin, Wolfeboro, and La- 
conia responded with generous numbers, never 
in the history of the Grove meetings more 
generously. Whole families—babies, grand- 
mothers, and all—came from many a little 
town and village where we have no church 
and never shall have. One of our young 
workers opened his eyes in astonishment 
when we took by way of collection $82 in 
the course of the day, besides previous pledges 
from a few churches to the extent of over 
$150. The skies, the air, the face of the 
earth, the music, were at their very highest 
and best, and the preaching more than 
matched them all. Dr. Crowe’s moming 
sermon was upon ‘‘Religion for Religion’s 
Sake.’’ Its crisp, vibrant utterances, one 
could see, went straight home to the heart of 
the listeners, and pleased with that lasting 
pleasure which no sensational tickling of 
the sense of entertainment can ever give. It 
was a word to sink deep, a declaration of 
the right of religion over the man, its inde- 
pendence of all adjuncts and accompaniments. 
Religion in its best estate is natural: it 
should stand alone. It is not merely useful: 
it is inevitable,—a vital element in human 
existence. 

The great sorrow and disappointment of 
the day came in the absence of the shining 
face and ripened wisdom of our grand eld 
~ leader, Dr. Collyer. Many had come on pur- 
pose to look upon his noble image of faith 
and hope and charity once more, and the 
loss was immeasurable when we found it 
was not to be. Our sorrow was forgotten in 
sympathy with the suffering in his own 
household that kept him away. But in the 
afternoon, with memorable devotedness, Dr. 
Crowe took the vacant place, and with won- 
derful success held the multitude that had 
gathered; and they went away satisfied. His 
theme was the great theme of God. Crystal- 
clear in statement, positive and direct in 
application, homespun out of the warp and 
woof of common experience, he so enlarged 
and deepened the thought of all thoughts 
that it became, not a vague mystery, but 
a definite and pervasive reality, Seated in 
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the fore-court of the temple, at the heart 
of Nature’s beauty, we felt again the glow- 
ing presence of a God who comprehends 
us in his Fatherhood. We forgot distinc- 
tion of denomination, and were ‘‘one in 
the freedom of the truth.’’ These hundreds 
heard set forth afresh, in a voice that had 
done with apologies and compromises, the 
God, not ‘‘of tradition and rhetoric,’’ but 
the God who lives in the best life of home, 
country, and neighborhood of to-day. 

We cannot close without acknowledging 
again and gratefully the warm co-operation 
of the Universalist brethren and the true 
Christian fraternity of the Methodist minis- 
ter, Mr. Gerrish, who insisted on opening 
his pulpit Sunday moming to our broad- 
hearted Powell of Nashua, of whose word to 
that little congregation we needed not to be 
ashamed. Co hjs cS. 


In the Boston Streets. 


Those who have always known Boston can 
scarcely realize the quaintness and unusual- 
ness of the words ‘‘Dangerous’’ and ‘‘Dan- 
gerous Passing,’’ which appear neatly let- 
tered on the house walls at the entrances to 
numerous ‘‘private ways’’ and alleys in that 
city. The aggressive spirit of the early 
Puritans seems to be perpetuated in these 
warnings printed above the street corners. 
Apropos of this matter, a Swede tells an 
amusing story. He had lived in America 
long enough to appreciate and enjoy the mis- 
takes his countrymen make in their efforts to 
master the English tongue. 

The foreman of a gang of workmen in Bos- 
ton wished each laborer to write his address 
upon a piece of paper. A certain Swede 
workman recently from Sweden asked the 
meaning of the word ‘‘address,’’ and was 
told that’ it meant ‘‘the place where you 
live.’’ Straightway he pencilled with great 
care, ‘‘Jan Jahansen, Dangerous Passing.’’ 


Spirit of the Press. 


The J/uguirer protests; but the Tithes Rent 
Bill goes on :— 


The second reading of the Tithe-Rent- 
Charge Bill (a sop to Cerberus the Christian 
World calls it) was passed by a large major- 
ity, but not without strong opposition from 
influential supporters of the government. A 
sum of £87,000 a year is to be given in re- 
lief of rates payable by the clergy, a fresh 
endowment of the Church by that amount. 
The feeling of liberals toward the biil is well 
expressed in the following resolution passed 
on Wednesday at a meeting of the Eastern 
Counties Liberal Federation at Cambridge :— 

“*That this meeting emphatically protests 
against the passing into law of the Clerical 
Tithes Bill: first, because it involves the vio- 
lation of the principle of religious equality; 
and, secondly, because it is practically an ad- 
ditional endowment to be granted out of the 
public funds to that church in England which 
can best afford to supply any recognized defi- 
ciency in the income of its religious 
teachers. ’’ 
The Church of England has yet to leam 
the meaning of self-help. Why not a two 
million guinea fund, Earl Spencer has asked, 
instead of looking to the State for relief of 
undoubted hardship to many of the clergy? 
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The Wesleyans can raise their million; and 


the Church of England, if it is to retain the 


respect of the people of this country, will 


have to prove the virtue and the strength of 


independence. 


The Pacific Unitarian hopes for more va- 
cation and rest time in the strife for exist- 
ence :-— 


The midsummer period of the year brings 
cessation of some of the higher activities and 
some modification of others. In schools, 
colleges, and in some churches there is a 
time of vacation. In business and social 
life there is some lessening of the tension, 
some relaxation of the speed, in recognition 
of a need of rest. It is well, and deserves to 
be extended until the humble laborer may be 
accorded rest for his body; and the dull mo- 
notony of ceaseless work may be broken by a 
few days of rest, if not of positive enjoyment. 
In the process of evolution to a more rational 
life we may hope for this, as we may hope 
for other and more urgent conditions of 
mercy and justice. But we need not hope 
for it unless we feel willing to work for it. 
Nothing of great value afgens in human 
life. The rule seems to be that’ anything 
worth having must be worked for. Struggle 
in some form is the price we pay for every- 
thing that is really helpful. The long, in- 
stinctive strife for existence and supremacy 
that has raised us from the lowest form of 
animal life still goes on, but with a terrible- 
ness somewhat modified. 


The following extracts reflect contemporary 
comment upon the late Robert G. Ingersoll : — 


But few Americans of his day had come to 
be known, at least by name, to so many mill- 
ions of people as Col. Ingersoll. His genius 
as an orator has seldom been surpassed. It 
was a marvellous combination of gifts for 
popular speech which had been intrusted to 
him. But, alas! Ingersoll’s world-wide notoriety 
is as the scorner of the Christian faith. All 
faith in God, whether as shadowed forth in 
nature or revealed in Scripture or impersonated 
in Jesus Christ or attested in the experience of 
the Christian, was, to him “superstition.” To 
destroy this superstition, to rid the minds of 
men of its power was the purpose to which his 
life was consciously devoted. Nor did he fail 
to have power over an enormous number of 
people. Of the personal responsibility for such 
influence it is not for us to speak: God, into 
whose unveiled presence he has now come, is 
his judge.—/nterior. 


Ingersoll knows now that it was he, not 
Moses, who made mistakes.— Sacred Heart 
Review. 


He sought to rob us of our faith, but offered 
us nothing instead; he derided our church, but 
built no institutions of benevolence; he would 
have annihilated the whole idea of religion, but 
his fertile brain conceived for us no balm that 
could supplant it. Gifted with matchless elo- 
quence, a pleasing personality, and a brilliant 
mind, he was invested with a capital which 
yielded him much revenue from the pockets of 
the admirers of his ridicule of the Bible, the 
Book which many of them had never read. We 
must acknowledge his charming home life, made 
possible by a devoted family and his own genial 
manners; but we sigh at the thought of the 
lights that have gone out in homes wherein 
once faint gleams of hope held out, but which 
were extinguished when weak minds were turned 
by his wit and sarcasm.— Christian World. 


Geniality, courage, frankness, without scruple 
and without deference — these are the qualities 
which were as completely summed up in Inger- 


soll as in any man we can recall,—Vew York 
Times. 


= 
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He was not an original thinker, the founder 
of no school of atheistic philosophy, not even 
the inventor of a new weapon of assault on re- 
vealed religion. He was a rattling stump orator 
of the masses of doubts as old as St. Thomas 
Aquinas and of systems as recent as positivism. 
He was not of the sort who undermine the foun- 
dations of belief,—no such hard work for him. 
He was rather the bad boy, with sunburned legs 
and tow hair, who “rocks” the congregation at 
church on Sunday mornings and tempts the 
good boys off to the swimming-hole or the fish- 
ing-weir. He leaves no legacy of disbelief, like 
Voltaire, or Renan, or Strauss, or even Tom 
Paine—Mew York Press. 


As to his intellectual honesty, there need be 
no question. At the same time he affirmed sol- 
emnly before men what he dzd not know, and 
reiterated as facts his own speculations. A man 
of such a spirit as his, under right influences 
from the start, would have been better than a 
mere destroyer.—Zvangelzst. 


Col. Ingersoll was an unbeliever, and as great 
a dogmatist in denying the divine origin of the 
Bible as ever the most bigoted theologian was 
in affirming it. This is the secret of much of 
his intolerance of manner on this subject— 
Christian Advocate. ; 


His heart and brain were big, but he was 
swayed by impulse rather than guided by rea- 
son; and his philippics showed the effects of 
prejudice and passion rather than of research 
and logic. A champion of fair dealing and of 
justice, he was himself in his arraignment of 
religion most unfair and unjust. He posed as 
an educated man and a scholar; yet he dis- 
played woful ignorance of the real genius of 
Christianity, and failed utterly to interpret the 
theological trend of the times. Calvinism has 
had no more bitter or ingenious assailant, and 
he dealt the old creeds the sturdiest of blows; 
but he wronged his own manhood and lowered 
himself in the esteem of the world when he 
persisted in making Calvinism synonymous 
with Christianity and ignored the sweet rea- 
sonableness of the true gospel.— Universalist 
Leader. 


Mr. Ingersoll was one of the few infidels 
whom this country has produced. In fact, he 
is ‘about the only one who has won notoriety, 
and the only one who has traded on his 
unbelief. Like Voltaire, he had the reputation 
of being a good neighbor, friend, and citizen; 
and, like Voltaire, he was no thinker, in the 
highest sense of the word. The conception of 
religion which he assailed was a caricature of 
his own contriving.— Congregationalist. 


Though no lecturer in recent years has 
spoken to greater or more applauding crowds, 
probably no man of commensurate power has 
had less real influence on the religious and 
ethical thought of America, The problems of 
God, duty, and immortality, are the most seri- 
ous, and confront the soul. These are not 
themes for jokes and jesting. These problems 
are not to be settled by “laughter and ap- 
plause.” The simple faith which believes that 
the Son of the Carpenter has given a new inter- 
pretation of the mystic but awful words, God, 
Law, Duty, Life, Destiny, cannot be seriously 
disturbed by the distorted portrayals of Christ’s 
teaching which literalism furnishes, nor by 
satirical caricatures of that teaching, though 
they are drawn by a prince among popular 
orators.— Outlook. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


The conclusion of last week’s article is 
deferred to the next issue in order to make 
room for the report of our meetings at The 
Weirs. , 
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YounGc PEoPLE’s Day AT THE WEIRS. 


The sessions. were held in the beautiful grove 
of tall maples and whispering pines of the 
Veterans’ Association, with the glints of sun- 
shine through the leaves, glimpses of the blue 
sky over all, and the wonderful blue waters of 
the lake and encircling mountains in front. 
The platform and rustic desk were decorated 
with ferns, goldenrod, and cut flowers, thanks 
to the earnest work of Miss Davis of the 
Manchester Union, Mr. Wellman of the 
Winchester (Mass.) Union, and the kindness of 
Laconia friends. 

Only a little handful of people gathered, and 
at first it seemed a waste of effort in prepara- 
tion and hardly worth the while to attempt the 
features of the programme. But every detail 
was carried out, all our speakers appeared, and 
the interest of the audience was quick and 
genuine. While hardly one-fourth of our 
ministers in attendance upon the convention 
were present at these meetings, the distin- 
guished Universalist minister guests were at 
each session, active in co-operation and ex- 
pressing high appreciation. Some sweet-faced 
Shaker sisters also attended, delighted with our 
hymns, which they take back, with our respon- 
sive service and other material, to use in their 
own school. 

An informal praise service introduced the 
morning session, which was in charge of the 
national secretary. The opening service of 
the Sunday-school of the Church of the 
Disciples was used, and inspiring hymns sung. 
Quotations were distributed among the audi- 
ence, bearing on the topic “Religion as a 
Source of Strength,” which was then discussed 
by the secretary and members of the audience. 

Reports from the various unions of New 
Hampshire and Vermont followed, of much 
interest. One union, which was reported by 
letter, gave in a nutshell the cause of the small 
attendance from all the unions : — 

“Our union is quite badly broken up during 
the summer. Some are away at work, others 
on vacations, others are working at home in 
places they cannot leave during the summer, 
others are too young to act as representatives 
at such a meeting, and all are in too moderate 
circumstances to afford such a trip.” It was 
suggested by one speaker also that in many 
Unitarian families the parents had not been edu- 
cated to allow the children religious spending- 
money. 

A question-box brought quick responses from 
the bright and eager young people. Some of 
the questions were : — 

“Ts it desirable that older people should at- 
tend and take part in the meetings?” Answered 
that all should be welcome, and the older 
friends asszst now and then. 

“At what age should members of the Sunday- 
school be asked to become active members of 
the union?” Fifteen was thought to be as 
early as most cared to join; but children should 
understand that kindergarten, Sunday-school, 
union, and church were all parts of their re- 
ligious development. ; 

“What can we do to arouse more interest 
among the members?” Work in the same way 
as when getting up interest in a picnic or a new 
story. Be interested thoroughly, and then talk 
that interest to every one. 

“How shall we gain new members?” By 
personal persuasion in each case. Where one 
person fails, another may succeed. 

“What shall we do with our young men?” 
Make them feel the vital importance of the 
work, and then give them something to do. 

“What three things do the country churches 
need to quicken the members and foster the 
work ofa union?” Devotedness, DEVOTEDNESS, 
DEVOTEDNESS. 

Among those who took part in the exercises 
were Rev. W.S. Crowe, D.D., of New York; 
Rey. Almon Gunnison, D.D., of Worcester, 
Mass.; Rev. F. L. Carrier, Woodsville, N.H.; 
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Hon. F. M. Baker, New Hampshire, United 
States senator; Rev. Messrs. Staples, McDou- 
gall, Clark, and Hahn; Miss Flanders of 
Lancaster; Miss June Smith of Haverhill, 
Mass.; Miss Davis of Manchester; Miss 
Whipple of Swampscott; Miss Ruth Clark, 
Andover, N.H.; Mr. Charles Neal Barney, 
Lynn; Mr. Wellman of Winchester, Mass. ; Mr. 
Walter P. Eaton of Reading, Mass.; Mr. 
Albert Clark. 

The platform meeting of the afternoon was 
most excellent. The secretary presided. Our 
president, Mr. Walter P. Eaton, was the first 
speaker, and spoke eloquently for “A Type of 
Young Unitarian,” showing the value of our 
faith and the splendid field offered in the 
Union for its aid and enlargement. 

Mr. Charles Neal Barney of Lynn, president 
of the Massachusetts Christian Union, made a 
cogent appeal for “A Man of the World,” not 
as the term is usually perverted, but as mean- 
ing the highest type of Christian manhood. 
The young people’s movement has its place in 
the world’s work, and if given the opportunity, 
will make the church of the future. Miss J. H. 
Tuttle of Littleton, N.H., in a paper full of 
bright and quaint bits, spoke of the grand in- 
heritance Unitarianism has received from the 
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An Important Difference.—There are two kinds 
of willow furniture in this city,—the kind brought out by 
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willow and worked it up in countless new and novel forms ; 
and the exhibit at their warerooms is one of the summer 
sights of the city this week. We urge our readers to 
see it. 


Addresses. 


THE address for August of Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, LL.D., will be 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


,, in cathy 7th ult., by Rev. G. S. Shaw, Foster G. Ham- 

ilton and Florence M. Kaddy, both of West Townsend. 
In Ashburnham, zgth ult. by Rev. G. S. Shaw, John J. 

Piper, of Townsend, and Gertrude M. White, of Green- 
eld. 


Deaths. 


gist ult., Rev. George F, Clark, of West Acton. : 


At St, Louis, Mo., June 22, Mrs. Hannah S. Conant, 
aged 82 years. ee ; 

She was a devoted Unitarian, and was a daughter of 
Rev. Winthrop anne first pastor of the Unitarian 
church in Greenfield, Mass., who died in 1835. 
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past, and the obligation imposed on the young 
people of to-day to carry forward our gospel. 

Rev: F. L. Carrier of Woodsville, N.H., State 
president of the Christian Union, was the last 
speaker. Mr. Carrier is the originator of the 
widely known “Woodsville plan” for the devo- 
tional meetings of unions. This we hope to 
give to our readers very shortly either in this 
column or in our department of Word and 
Work. “Bearing Fruit” was the subject of his 
remarks. He traced a close analogy between 
the growth of the seed from embryo to fruit 
and that of the spiritual nature of man. 

The interesting exercises were concluded by 
the pronouncing of the benediction by Rev. 
Almon Gunnison, D.D. 


NOTES. 


The visitors from the various hotels were pro- 
fuse in their expressions of appreciation of the 
quality of our services and the fine appearance 
and earnest character of our young people. 

Some Concord friends, who are constant im 
attendance upon all Unitarian meetings, and in- 
terested in every phase of Unitarian energy, 
did a graceful act, which many of our friends 
might well imitate. They bought the unique 
and dainty articles which the Shakers displayed, 
and then presented them to the national secre- 
tary for the tables of the “College Fair.” 


Church News. 


Boston.—The union services in King’s 
Chapel, August 6, will be conducted by Rev. 
John Snyder. 


Services under the auspices of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Churches (Unitarian) will 
be held at thirteenth tree north of tile walk, 
Charles Street Mall, Boston Common, Sun- 
day, August 6, 5 P.M. Speakers: Rev. Clar- 
ence A. Langston of South Boston and Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton of Roslindale. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The Unitarian 
church property is receiving various repairs 
and improvements, which will add materi- 
ally to the attractive appearance of the build- 
ings as well as to their value and preserva- 
tion, and it is hoped may prove to be to the 
comfort and satisfaction of the congregation. 
The grounds have been put in good order, 
and the parsonage repainted. The interior 
of the church is being freshly decorated, the 
woodwork dressed over, and new carpets and 
pew-cushions are to be put in. Especial ser- 
vices, appropriate to the reopening of this 
renovated and beautified auditorium, will be 
held when church activities are resumed in 
September. The pastor, Rev. J. H. Crooker, 
who came here last autumn from Troy, N.Y., 
has just closed a year of most successful 
ministration. He has preached to constantly 
increasing audiences; and both the local at- 
tendance and that of the student members, 
as well as the general interest shown in vari- 
ous lines of church work, must have been 
encouraging and gratifying to the pastor and 
all friends of the church. Mr. Crooker will 
preach during part of July and August in 
Unity Church at Amherst, Mass. 


Ashby, Mass.—The pastor of the First 
Parish has been settled over this society for 
thirty-one years. The continuance of this 
happy and successful relationship was the 
hope expressed by all in the anniversary ex- 
ercises observed on July 23. 


Lynn, Mass.—Unitarian Church, corner of 
South Common and Church Streets. Morn- 
ing service at 10.30. During the month of 
August the pulpit will be supplied as fol- 
lows: August 6, Rev. F. V. Hawley of Jack- 
son, Mich. ;.August 13, Rev. John Snyder of 
St. Louis; August 20, Rev. W. W. Fenn of 
Chicago; August 27, Rev. F. C. South- 
worth of Chicago. 
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Petersham, Mass.—The installation of 
Rev. Robert Collyer Douthit as pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church took place July 25, 
Rey. W. W. Fenn preaching, Rev. W. C. 
Brown offering prayer, Rev. William L. 


| Walsh extending right hand of fellowship, 


Rev. Edward Green giving address to the 
people, and Rev. F. G. Gauld, Rev. B. A. 
Van Sluyters, Rev. C. G. Horst, Rev. J. D. 
Reid, Mr. J. W. Brooks taking other parts 
in the service. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association ; — 


May 11. Unitarian Society of Germantown, Phila- 


delphia, Pa., additional (in all $28 ) $7.00 
11. Society in Fitchburg, additional 27.10 
11. Society in Greenwood, Wis.. 5.00 
15. Mrs. Elizabeth Chadbourne, 

GEES) to make herself a ite 

member.. 50,00 
xs. Mrs. Mary R. Brownell, Bridgewater... 1.00 
16. Society in Westies additional Ga all 

$26).. 6.00 
18. Society i in 1 San. José, Ca if ramen (6 aan ace 10,00 


18. Societyin Weston, additional (in all $383) 5.00 
1g. Third Unitarian Society, Brooklyn, Ws 
additional (in all $85). . 


5.00 
19. Church of the Unity, 


Giongl nonsae wearin eee riense eta aewee 48.00 
22. Unity Church, Chicago, Ill., additional.. 100.00 
22. First Parish, Brookline, additional iia all 

$1,066.63) . 5 5.00 
26. Society in SMRantaRENS tee pace sees sese sees 2.00 
29. Branch of Women’s National Alliance, 

Manchester, N.H.........--0.eeere sees 10.00 


29. Society i <4 Fitchburg, additional (in all 
10,00 


wen? FO) ccin cielana so sGtemiate else eels aia cis cle 

June 5. Wollaston Unitarian ee Quincy. ao: 
ditional (in all $50) . ae 

8. Societ: 


20.00 
7a in Littleton, add 
9. Mrs. Henry P. Kidder, Milton... 
13. Church of the Unity, Riicrosstery addi- 


1.00 
50.00 


tional (in all $. 50.00 

13. Free Christian Church, “Minneapolis, 
Minn i. -seeiae ie enieneciewne son ciewascws 5.00 

14. Hirst Parish, Cambridge, additional (in 
1 $1,152. Saino a ee 5.00 

15. Bequest of the late Miss BRE R. 
Swift, Milton, on account. + 6,000.00 

23. Unity Church, "Chicago, Ill 

(in all $305) 100,00 

July 18. See ie andwich, additional | Gn “all 
$75.28) locas tapelesee waniiesmeiveceasecn ces 3.25 


26, Lenox Aveaae! SRE, UBER, ey 
York, N.Y.. 


Francis H. LINCOLN, 7reas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


50.00 


Acknowledgments, 
BL, Bio ses 2 os0s chon aeasieeatvenatmesasaepincer seen) $5.60 
Mrs. H. C., Dorchester. 5.00 
“A friend,’’ Hartford....... 25.00 
Mrs. H. M. P., Brookline 5.00 
F.C. L., Boston .-.- +s... 25.00 


ae theologs”’..... 
M. 


fae Cleveland. 10.00 
Miss M. W., Aurora 5,00 
Friends... c++. se0eee 10.00 


$90.00 


The above amounts have been received for 
printing new editions in Japanese of the ‘Four 
Great Master’ tracts,—the Channing, Emer- 
son, Parker, and Martineau anthologies. The 
money is sent in response to the appeal in 
Christian Register of July 13. About $200 in 
all can be well used for the purpose, Mr. Mac- 
Cauley wrote. Shall we not send him the 
whole amount ? 


W. C. GANNETT. 
RocuHEster, N.Y. 


Also $5 from Miss M. W. for Khasi Hills. 


W. C.G. 


Rey. Robert Spears. 


It is a late hour to pay a tribute to the mem- 
ory of this good man; but a little memorial has 
been sent to us, a sketch of his life, reprinted 
from the Christian Life, which brings Mr. Spears 
back to our memory so forcibly that we feel im- 
pelled to add a few words to the tributes which 
have already appeared in these columns. 

We have known few men who seemed to us 
a more thorough illustration of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity in its simplest forms than Mr. Spears ; 
and because he left aside all minor and specu- 
lative questions, and addressed himself to a few 
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great truths, as distinguishing us from early 
Orthodox Christianity, he got an immediate hold 
upon intelligent men and women of the middle 
element in England, and fastened them with 
sure persuasion to the new truths he proclaimed, 
and to himself with a love and respect which 
lasted all their lives. His energy in planting 
Unitarian churches was unparalleled. Every 
stroke was a ten-stroke. He never left them 
until he saw them well on their way, and always 
afterward held them in his thought and his love 
as his spiritual children in whom his heart ever 
rejoiced. 
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He did not enter into any ramifications of 
religious thought and doctrine. He was willing 
that others should do so, and admired their 
genius and power, unless they cut into spiritual 
realities and stripped a church of its chief 
motive-power, that of awakening the religious 
emotions and consciences of its hearers. He 
was ready then to fight with all his might that 
so-called “advanced thought,” which, however 
sincere, left a little church there dry and juice- 
less, where once love had been shed abroad in 
the hearts of its constant worshippers. 

Mr. Spears liked nothing better than to wel- 
come American Unitarians to England. He 
not only took us to his home and made us wel- 
come there, but wished us to see his best friends 
in their homes, where he was intimate and 
sure of a cordial reception for us. Among 
other places, he loved to take his friends to 
the hospitable home of the venerable Samuel 
Sharpe, the distinguished Egyptologist, at High- 
bury, London, who, while pursuing his pro- 
found studies, was generously dispensing his 
large property for all good causes in the Church 
or out of it. Dr. Sharpe was a downright man, 
who knew what he believed; and he remem- 
bered what our fathers in England had suffered 
for the truth, and would not, like a genuine 
Puritan, abate one jot of his liking for the sim- 
plest form of Unitarian worship, free from the 
encumbrances of the Anglican Church. Mr. 
Spears was a man after his own heart, and his 
purse was open to all his good enterprises. 
His mantle has fallen upon his daughters, the 
Misses Matilda and Emily Sharpe, who have 
popularized a great deal of his learning in 
periodicals they have conducted and continued 
his benefactions to Mr. Spears for church and 
educational work. ; 

Some of the Unitarian ministers of England 
to-day may not, perhaps, have quite fully appre- 
ciated the amount and value of Mr. Spears’s 
work, as some difference of theological opin- 
ions or—we might better say— methods has, 
maybe, blinded them a little for a time to the 
great constructive work he did for the estab- 
lishment of pure Christianity, the record of 
which is inscribed in thousands of hearts all 
over England. He was, if we remember cor- 
rectly, a Yorkshire man, and his quaint turning 
of a sentence or touch of accent often brought 
a vivid application of his thought to the hearer. 
In his visit to this country, with an agree- 
able party of friends, he showed the same 
energy and determination as in his work at 
home, sweeping them through the country and 
seeing everything that could be seen in so short 
a time. It would seem as if he might have 
lived to old age; but he probably always used 
all his vital forces, and he now “rests from his 
labors, and his works do follow him.” 

MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 


Rev. George Osgood. 


George Osgood, born in Kensington, N.H., 
Oct. 8, 1817; died at Exeter, N.H., June 5, 
1899, aged nearly eighty-two years. The 
outlines of his life may be very briefly stated. 
Born in the house built in 1737 by his great- 
grandfather, who was the first minister of 
Kensington, and filled its pulpit for fifty-two 
years, he seemed to be a part of its rural 
environment. He graduated from the Harvard 
Divinity School, in 1847. He was ordained at 
Standish in Maine in 1853, and after a few 
years of pulpit service he retired from his last 
settlement at Lancaster, N.H., in 1864, and 
lived until his death a life of calm content at 
Kensington, for thirty-five years. He was the 
younger brother of Rev. Joseph Osgood, whose 
ministry at Cohasset nearly equalled that of 
his great-grandfather at Kensington. A pure, 
kindly, upright man, a poet by temperament, 
fond of life and of the world he lived in for 
its own sake, George Osgood on his eightieth 
birthday proved his joy in nature by climbing 


the mountain near to Brattleboro, where he was. 
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visiting a nephew. To his brothers in the min- 
istry he seemed so content in his retirement 
that few ever recognized the moral sublimity of 
his life. 

“TTe was the happiest man I ever saw,” said 
one of his old neighbors who had known him 
from a boy; and yet the world would have 
called him a disappointed man. He had not 
been able to serve the cause to which he had 
deliberately devoted his life. Fond of children 
and admirably fitted to influence and rear them, 
he was never in circumstances that permitted 
him to marry. He was always the dearest 
uncle of his nephews and nieces, telling them 
stories and writing letters in verse which they 
will always treasure, and sharing with them 
every new book or good thing of any kind 
which came in his way. He took broad, fair- 
minded views of all things; and, if his confi- 
dence in his own judgment was sometimes a 
vexation, it was always justified in the end. 

He was more and more beloved as he grew 
older. His life was beautiful in its serene 
simplicity, in his confidence in the near presence 
of God, and his certainty of an immortal life. 
If he had faults, they were virtues carried to 
excess. His love of nature was so inspiring 
that it seemed to lift him above the ordinary 
walk of men. He was very happy in his life 
at Lancaster, and especially enjoyed the moun- 
tain scenery which surrounded him there. 

His niece has said of him that he “loved to 
live upon the heights.” This was true in a 
double sense. So lofty was his unselfishness 
that he enjoyed the successes of other men as 
if they had been his own. I have known him 
since he was a lad at college, when he would 
sometimes lay a kindly hand upon my head; 
yet I never saw a discontented expression on 
his face, nor did I ever hear a complaining 
word drop from his lips. Judged by other 
men’s standards, his life was a hard one. He 
cultivated his garden, he provided for his daily 
needs,—in the latter years of his life assisted 
by his nephew,—but for many years living 
alone in the old house at Kensington, which 
his memory has made sacred. 

To the future he never gave an anxious 
thought, and well was his faith rewarded. His 
friends, remembering his advanced age, often 
wondered what would happen if he were seized 
with sudden illness or lingered through months 
of suffering. But, if he had been asked, he 
would have answered, with another humble 
Christian, “‘If God’s hand is not over me to 
protect, it will be under me to support.” 

It was on Tuesday, the 30th of May, I think, 
that he rose very early to prepare for the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, where for many years I had watched 
for his greeting. Wishing to leave his nephew 
as free from care as possible, he prepared some 
dainties for the coming week, and after his own 
breakfast started to walk to Exeter, a distance 
of five miles. He had not gone far when a 
neighbor overtook him, who was driving the 
same way, and stopped to take him up. It was 
not long before he complained of illness; and, 
when he reached Exeter, this had so increased 
that it was necessary to take him at once to the 
“Cottage Hospital.” Here he lingered till the 
5th, carefully tended and having every comfort 
that wealth could have provided. A little while 
before he had made a little will, disposing of 
a few heirlooms that he greatly valued, but he 
had not signed it. It was brought to him from 
Kensington; and, grateful that he might give 
this last proof of loving thought, he signed it, 
and slept in peace. 

A life so separate from the rude hurry of the 
market or the rostrum, so full of sweet content 
and humble service, it is seldom our happy lot 
to chronicle. He was a loving, faithful dis- 
ciple of him who “had not where to lay his 
head.” Like him, he was filled with the glory 
of sun and shower. Like him, he gladly went 
into the mountains to pray, and counted the 
glory of Solomon cheap beside the lilies of the 
field. CAROLINE H. DALL. 
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Pleasantries. 
Minister’s wife: ‘‘Wake up! There are 
burglars in the house, John.’’ Minister: 


‘CWell, what of it? Let them find out their 
mistake themselves. ’ 


‘Tet me see,’’ said the editor to a new 
acquisition, a graduate of the College of 
Journalism. ‘‘I hardly know what to put 
you at.’? ‘‘Until you decide,’’ replied the 
man, ‘I'll sit down and write a few leading 
editorials. ’’—Zi/e. 


Mr. Wholesale: ‘‘Your former employer 
tells me you were the quickest book-keeper 
in the place.’’ Applicant (dubiously) : “‘He 
does???’ Mr. Wholesale: ‘‘ Yes: he says you 
could chuck the books in the safe, lock up, 
and get ready to go home in just one minute 
and ten seconds!’’ 


The circus boa constrictor swallowed whole 
the sheep that his trainer provided yesterday, 
and smacked his lips meditatively. ‘‘Seems 
to me,’’ he remarked to the python, ‘‘that 
these grass-fed sheep don’t seem to have that 
nutty flavor that the goats used to have in 
Borneo.’’ The python also thought not. 


A little girl whose parents had recently 
moved from country to town, and who is now 
enjoying her first experience in living in a 
street, said: ‘‘This is a very queer place. 
Next door is fastened to our house.’” Her 
younger brother added his impression by de- 
claring, ‘‘I like to live where the sidewalks 
have edges.’’ 


In the biography of Dr. Hawtrey, a famous 
English schoolmaster, there is a description 
of his unkempt appearance, with a comment 
which has been greatly quoted. It is said 
that he was scolding, for being late at morn- 
ing lessons, some boy, who replied that he 
had no time to dress. ‘‘But I can dress in 
time,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the 
boy, ‘‘but I wash.”’ 


‘¢Goodness!’’ exclaimed the throat special- 
ist, as he looked down the giraffe’s neck: 
‘‘you have at least a yard of sore throat.’’ 
The elephant trumpeted loudly. ‘‘That’s all 
right,’’ said the giraffe, after coughing vio- 
lently at the elephant. ‘‘But, if they should 
cut off your ears, it would be impossible to 
tell which was the north or south end of 


you.’’ The elephant felt a little hurt at this 
repartee. 
I once was ultra clever at amazing cacula- 
tions, 
I mastered conic sections and the theory of 
equations, 
And differential calculus, and abstruse per- 
mutations, 
With awful probabilities of converse varia- 
tions. 


Parabolic formule I eyed with admiration, 
And hailed a crux elliptical with boisterous 
ovation. 
For algebra I looked with undisguised antic- 
ipation, 
And loved with ardor complicated differ- 
entiation. 
But yet I ne’er could understand Demos- 
thenes’s orations, 
And I railed at Latin grammar with offen- 
sive appellations. 
Thucydidian oratory seemed all prevarica- 
tions, 
And Ciceronian defence conceited objurga- 
tions. 
I looked on Elegiac verse as useless occupa- 
tion, 
And Greek Iambics as a work of superero- 
gation; 
For I always thought the language of a dead 
and buried nation 
Was wholly unproductive of the least remu- 
neration.— Harvard Lampcon. 


The Christian Register 


ROYAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


BAKING 
PowDER 


The Westminster 


A NEW AND 
MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 


LOCATED ON BEAUTIFUL 


COPLEY SQUARE 


Near the business district, yet quiet and re- 
tired, no noise, no dust from street 
cars or railways 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Perfect in all its appointments, containing 
every desirable convenience. » Built for 


“COMFORT AND ELEGANCE 


The house is provided with best sanitary system of 
Bee throughout. The perfect oy hot-water 
heating. . Electric fan ventilating system. Plunger ele- 
vators, distilled ice-water circulating plant. Large and 
small dining-rooms ; carte and table d’héte; 
reception-rooms, parlors, and cosey nooks. 
EACH SUITE Contains a bath-room finished in enam- 

elled tile. Solid Imperial porcelain 
fixtures. Hot, cold,and ice-water faucets. Electric lights, 
electric heaters, fireplaces, and long-distance telephone. 

SUITES will be let in any number of rooms desired,— 
Hed room and bath to seven or eight rooms and two 

aths, 


Apartments may be seen and engaged 


by applying to GEO. W. ARTHUR or 
A. A. POWELL at the Building. 


Our weekly market lette 
for delivery, is devoted to the Finu™ 4% 
Situation, Sugar, Cochiti, N.Y. Centrar,~ 
Chicago Gas, and the Grangers. A copy 
will be mailed upon application, and 
we respectfully solicit a share of your 
patronage. : 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 

STOCKS bought and sold on commission § 

for cash, or carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 


DESPATCHES from the leading 
Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 


(Established 1890) j 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 


- BOSTON. = 
DEFAULTED SECURITIES. 


The holders of Town 20 County or other bonds 
which are in default or of stocks or securities of any kind 
which pay no dividends are invited to call upon or address 
the undersigned company. This company will look up 
any securities and make report without charge, and, if in 
the opinion of the company they are collectible, a propo- 
sition to collect on an agreed charge will be made. Any 
reasonable reference will be furnished, All communica- 
tions confidential, Boston Defaulted Securities Co., 
ee 528, Exchange Bldg, 53 State St., Boston, 
ass. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Deas eee Epes = ; 
TAT CTI gut i SepnipearaReIneIE Un: cr ol 
$2,292,335.40 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

AN L, Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and Fens insurance values to which the insured is en- 
titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

, Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. - 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED _D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 
I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 


Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions, Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS 
PRINTER 


72 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON 


ITH. commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and. 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 


Mercantile and 
Job Printing 


The Pamphlet Bindery, included in the 
office, is furnished with every facility for 
rapid and good work. f 


